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P As the Gditor Sees It Ha db 





What is “One of the most corroding in- 
fluences in high school life’? Right, school 
fraternities and sororities! Who says so 
this time? The White House Conference 
on Children and Youth—in which 500 
high school and college students partici- 
pated. When did they say this? December, 
1950. 





We are sorry to read that “Interscholas- 
tic quiz contests are almost as popular in 
Texas as interscholastic sports.” Not be- 
cause we are jealous of sports publicity, 
but because we heartily dislike to see edu- 
cation confused with the glorification of a 
lot of isolated and unimportant facts. 

Another illustration of this radio-type 
of “educational emphasis” is the spelling 
contest, in preparation for which pupils 
waste hours and hours of valuable time 
learning to spell words which they will 
rarely or never be called upon to spell out- 
side the narrow confines of a stunt. 





One of the most striking differences be- 
tween our secondary schools and those of 
a certain foreign country (in which we 
visited 75 of these schools), is the com- 
plete lack of school spirit in the latter. The 
reason’? No extra-curricular activities. 


According to an educational bulletin 
just issued, today’s school assembly is 
‘more educational” than that of two or 
three decades ago bcause these earlier pro- 
grams “merely provided a few exceptional 
students opportunities to practice their 
talents.” Apparently, the implication is 
that the main function of the assembly is 
to provide the students with opportunities 
to practice their talents. With this concep- 
tion we cannot agree. Such practice is a 
value not a function. The main function of 
the assembly program is to educate the 
many who witness it, rather than the few 
who stage it. 





In a recent investigation it was found 
that 80 per cent of the teachers in a cer- 
tain large school system “‘did outside work 
in order to make ends meet.” Little won- 
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der that approximately one-half of these 
teachers said that they would not enter 
teaching if they “had to do it over again.” 
Complimentary to the system? Encourag- 
ing to prospective teachers? 





On the desk before us lie some very at- 
tractive activity pictures that are not at- 
tractive. They are attractive because they 
reflect worthy activities, appropriate 
groupings, and suitable settings: they are 
unattractive because many of the students 
pictured are looking straight at the cam- 
era instead of being intent upon their job. 
My gosh, won’t teachers and photograph- 
ers ever learn? 





Now comes a battle between the pro- 
ponents of “debating” and “discussing.” 
Although we don’t intend to be drawn into 
the brawl, we believe that both sides are 
right and both sides are wrong. We be- 
lieve that the “debaters” are too much, 
and the “discussers” are too little, inter- 
ested in a definite and absolute decision. 
And we are pretty certain of two things, 
that this conflict (1) will not end in such 
a decision, and (2) will be profitable to all 
concerned. At least we hope so. 





Many schools take great pride in the 
fact that they have developed a student 
council plan which is closely imitative of 
local, state, or national governmental or- 
ganization. To us this is rather clear evi- 
dence that they have overemphasized or- 
ganization and underemphasized function. 
Considering function first, and organiza- 
tion second, is much more reasonable. You 
make a cover to fit a book; you don’t make 
a book to fit a cover. 





In an excellent article in the December 
Clearing House, Gerald M. Van Pool, after 
stressing the importance of a healthy fa- 
culty attitude, suggests eight specific ways 
in which the teachers can help to assure 
student council success. 





Increasingly, the “director” of activi- 
ties 5 being replaced by the “coordinator” 
of activities. Looks good to us. 
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The Three A’s of the Student Council 


N one of my recent field trips, a 
young man at a student council con- 
vention asked me what he and his student 


council could do to make their work in the 
high school more effective. This is not an 
uncommon question. In fact, I suppose that 
it is the question asked most frequently at 
most student council conventions and is 
certainly one of the questions asked most 
frequently by students and sponsors who 
seek help from the National Association of 
Student Councils. Sometimes a bewildered 
student council member tells me, “I prom- 
ised to make the student council more ac- 
tive when I was running for office, but 
now that I am elected the students don’t 
seem to care what we do or if we do any- 
thing at all. How can we get the student 
body interested in our work?” Another 
student says, “Our council doesn’t mean a 
thing in our school; some of the kids don’t 
even know we have a council, and care 
less.” And still another will say, “We’re 
just stooges! That’s what they call student 
council members in our high school: prin- 
cipal’s stooges. They’re supposed to re- 
spect student council members, look up to 
them, accept them as leaders, but in our 
school you can hardly get anyone to even 
run for office in the council. Kids don’t 
want to be called names, and one of the 
best ways to be called all kinds of names 
is to be on the student council.” 


These are not isolated examples. Un- 
fortunately, there are many other students 
and faculty sponsors, all over the country, 
who are perplexed at the apparent failure 
of their student council—the organization 
they had thought was one of the most ef- 
fective of all high school organizations. It 
had been their opinion that students would 
always be eager and proud to serve on the 
council; that the council would receive un- 
qualified support from the student body; 
that its members would be regarded as 
the outstanding leaders among students; 
and that the work of the council could and 
would be a decisive factor in building mor- 
ale and school spirit among the students. 
Well, even though this, unfortunately, is 
not always the case, it can be. It is possi- 
ble to have a student council which is, 
truly, the most dynamic and the. most 
forceful student organization in the school. 
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GEARALD M. VAN Poo., 


Director of Student Activities, 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 

Washington, D.C. 


It is possible to convince the student body 
that their student council ought to be re- 
spected and supported, enthusiastically 
and intelligently. How? 


I would be a fool to attempt in a few 
lines to diagnose the difficulties of any 
single student council or to prescribe some 
magic cure-all which would eliminate all 
problems. It is not possible to do this and 
I shall not attempt it. However, there are 
dozens of suggestions which may be given 
to these student councils which, if followed 
carefully, faithfully, and intelligently, will 
surely do a great deal towards making the 
high school student council the great or- 
ganization it ought to be. My first sugges- 
tion is that every student council member 
and faculty sponsor ought to know the 
three A’s of student councils. 


The first A is AIMS. Sometimes, at a 
student council convention, I have a little 
good-natured fun by asking an unsuspect- 
ing delegate, point-blank, “What are the 
aims of your student council?” He stam- 
mers for a moment, mutters a few words 
such as “Well, I’m sort of new at this” and 
then makes a rather pitiful attempt to 
answer the question. The answers are all 
too often of a pattern :—“We have a coun- 
cil because the principal thought we should 
have one. All the schools have a council 
and we thought we should, too. It’s to help 
the students. We try to do things for the 
student body. I just don’t know. ... ” 


This would be funny if it weren’t so 
tragic. Here we have students who have 
been elected to their positions in the stu- 
dent council by their fellow students but 
who really know little or nothing about 
what they are supposed to do. I well real- 
ize that there must be many thousands of 
student leaders and faculty sponsors who 
do understand their organization, its phil- 
osophy, and its aims. But I would venture 
a guess that for every one who has this 
understanding there are half a dozen who 
haven’t the faintest idea of what they 
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ought to be doing. 


Some students believe that the student 
council is a money-making organization. 
Some believe that it is a police force. Still 
others think of it as a social organization, 
set up primarily to provide fun and recrea- 
tion for the students. Some evidently be- 
lieve that the student council is a bunch of 
stooges, spies for the principai and facul- 
ty. 

What, then, is the student council? 
What should be its aims and objectives? 
Why is it organized and what is it sup- 
posed to do? The aims and objectives of 
any one student council will not be entire- 
ly the same as the aims of another council; 
what works in one school will not neces- 
sarily work in another. But there is one 
criterion that stands out above all others 
and that must be faced by those engaged 
in student council work: In order to do 
effective and worthwhile work, the stu- 
dent council must know what it is trying 
to do. I fail to understand how a council 
can ever amount to anything, how it can 
hope to carry on educationally-sound pro- 
jects unless it knows what values it hopes 
to attain and what results are expected. 
How can a student council be an effective 
force in the life of the school unless it has 
certain aims? In my opinion, a student 
council that does not have any well-de- 
fined aims, that has no particular reason 
for being, might as well shut up shop. This 
kind of a student council can never merit 
the respect and confidence of the student 
body unless and until it knows the first A 
of the student council, unless it has AIMS 
that are worthy of attainment. 


Many schools have many aims and it is 
not possible for me to state what those 
aims should be. However, the first aim of 
any student council anywhere, should be 
the teaching of good citizenship. Unless 
students learn to be better citizens through 
doing the things that a good citizen does, 
the student council has failed. The council 
may plan all sorts of social events, it may 
sponsor all types of drives, it may engage 
in a multitude of activities, but if those 
who take part in these activities have not 
learned something of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of good citizens, the student 
council has not functioned as it should. 
Those student council members and spon- 
sors who feel that their student council is 


not functioning properly because they 
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have no specific aims nor objectives are 
directed to some of the literature in this 
field. The two best sources are Chapter II 
in the 1949 revised edition of The Student 
Council in the Secondary School, issued by 
the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., and Chapter II in The Stu- 
dent Council, by Harry C. McKown, pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. If these books are studied care- 
fully and the materials there included ap- 
plied assiduously, there should be little 
need for anyone to admit that he is not 
sure what the aims of his student council 
are. A council with definite aims has gone 
a long way toward making itself a force 
for good in the school and community. A 
student council with well-defined aims 
has made great progress toward earning 
the affection and respect of the student 
body. 


The second A is AREA. How often we 
hear the anguished complaint from stu- 
dents and faculty sponsors alike, ‘We can’t 
do anything in our school. Every time we 
pass legislation or make recommendations, 
the principal vetoes it.” Could be. And 
probably with reason. The reason is, very 
likely, that the student council passed 
laws concerning matters which were out 
of its province. As a matter of fact, any 
council should know this so that it can 
spend its time and devote its energies to 
those areas about which it can really do 
something and not get into matters and 
areas where it has no business to be. 

There should be three areas of influ- 
ence in the high school: (1) The area 
which is given over completely to the stu- 
dent council, the area in which the princi- 
pal says, in effect: “This is yours to con- 
trol as you wish. There is one considera- 
tion, however, which you must always 
keep in mind and that is, if you fail, only 
those of you who are concerned will be 
affected. We cannot give you an area in 
which your failure will react unfavorably 
on the administration of the school.” Some 
schools permit the student council to man- 
age the entire social program of the school. 
If the program is a success, then the coun- 
cil and the students receive all the credit. 
If the program fails miserably, no serious 
harm will have been done to the school. It 
may be unpleasant or disturbing to have 
a poor social program or no program at 
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all, but at least it will have been the stu- 
dents’ own doing. In case of failure, they 
will be the ones to suffer. In still other 
schools, the student council manages the 
assembly program; in still others it has 
complete charge of the awards system. It 
is not possible for me to say what areas 
should be given over to the student coun- 
cil, but there should be one area at least in 
which they can demonstrate their ability 
to govern, this area to be determined by 
conferences between students and admin- 
istration. 

(2) The second area is the largest: it is 
the area in which the students and faculty 
work together, co-operatively, on any 
number of school and community projects. 
This is the area in which most student 
councils are now working; it is the area 
in which the best work of the council has 
been demonstrated in the past. Almost all 
student council activities are now in this 
area: drives, socials, compaigns, honor 
study halls; and all the rest. There is little 
need to describe this area as it is the one 
most familiar to those engaged in the 
work. 

(3) The third area is the one in which 
the student council has no right to legis- 
late; the council keeps out of here. I might 
add that it is my firm belief that the stu- 
dents ought to have the right to express 
their opinion on any matter in school. As 
citizens, it is their right and sometimes 
their duty to make themselves heard. But 
that is as far as it goes. The third area 
might include such matters as the hiring 
of teachers or the amount they should be 
paid. I cannot conceive of students being 
called up to help select the faculty nor to 
decide their salaries. 

If ail those in the high schools only 
knew these three areas, and if student 
council members knew early in their 
school careers which areas were theirs and 
which were not, there would be much less 
misunderstanding. There would be a hap- 
pier and a more pleasant attitude shown 
when students know that some areas are 
theirs and that there are other areas 
which do not particularly concern them. If 
this is understood at the beginning, if stu- 
dents know that there are certain limits to 
their authority, it wil! not be necessary 
for the principal to veto their acts. The 
council will not pass those acts, knowing 
them to be out of their field of authority. 

The third A is ACTIVITIES. A success- 
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fully functioning student council must be 
constantly concerned with worthwhile ac- 
tivities. If a student council does nothing, 
if few or no projects are constantly under 
way, there is no reason, then, why the stu- 
dent body should look to the student coun- 
cil for leadership. One of the best ways 
for a student council to command respect 
and to become a really useful organization 
in the high school is for it to earn the 
reputation for getting things done! If the 
students know that the council is alive, 
alert, and active, there will be little need 
for complaint that the student council 
amounts to nothing. 


It is not enough, however, for the coun- 
cil to be merely active. It must be active 
about things that count. It must busy 
itself with activities about which the 
school can be proud and which have some 
real educative value. IIt is well enough for 
a student council to have a Sadie Hawkins 
Day, but this should not be the main ac- 
tivity of the year. The council may sell hot 
dogs at the games or hold an after-school 
bake sale, but again, these are not the pri- 
mary reasons for a student council. The 
student council ought to be the most im- 
portant organization in the high school? It 
ought to charter other clubs and hold them 
responsible for meritorious conduct. It 
should concern itself with activities that 
make a difference, the results of which 
are beneficial in no small degree to the 
school. Mere busy-ness is not sufficient 
and is no justification for the time, money, 
and effort expended in the average high 
school in attempts to make the council 
really work. 

For an excellent description of import- 
ant student council projects and sugges- 
tions for activities with educative value, | 
refer again to the two books mentioned 
earlier. Chapters XIV and XV in The Stu- 
dent Council in the Secondary School con- 
tain dozens of accounts of commendable 
student council activities. Chapter IX in 
McKown’s The Student Council contains, 
in addition to an excellent list of valuable 
projects, a fine bibliography where inter- 
ested readers may secure even more in- 
formation. Those students and sponsor 
who are genuinely concerned with making 
their own student council work cannot af- 
ford to overlook the assistance these two 
books give. 

Thus, the three A’s of the student coun- 
cil: Aims, Areas of Influence, and Activi- 
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ties are all necessary for the success of 
that organization. Those on the council 
and all others in the school must know 
what the council is trying to do and why; 
all must understand the areas in which the 
council works and those it stays out of; 
they must understand that an inactive 
council is a dead council. It must concern 
itself with activities that count. If a stu- 
dent council knows what it is trying to do 
and why, if it works in its own areas at 
something eminently worthwhile, there 
will be fewer students plaintively asking, 
“What can we do to make our student 
council more effective?” 





FOUNDATIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL 
STUDENT COUNCIL OPERATION 


ARTHUR C. HEARN 

Associate Professor of Education 
University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 


TUDENT participation in school 
zovernment, in one form or another, 
is generally recognized as an essential 

characteristic of the modern secondary 
school. However, the effectiveness of such 
participation often is seriously limited 
because of inadequate concern for certain 
important preliminary considerations. It 
is the purpose here to suggest four founda- 
tions which, it is felt, merit the attention 
of those who would set the stage for im- 
proved student council operation. 

(1) There must be a clear understand- 
ing, on the part of the student body, of the 
fact that any and all powers it may pos- 
sess are powers which are delegated to it 
by the administrative head of the school. 
Legally this official is charged with the 
responsibility for the proper functioning 
of the school. Thus, a school is not a true 
democracy—rather it is a laboratory in 
which, under guidance, students may learn 
and practice the principles of democracy. 
The wise administrator will delegate pow- 
ers to the student body to the extent, and 
only to the extent, that the student body 
demonstrates its willingness and ability,to 
assume the responsibilities which accom- 
pany such powers. 

(2) Since effective student participa- 
tion in school government is desirable in 
a school, and since at best it is difficult to 
achieve, the selection of the faculty ad- 
viser to the student council is a matter of 
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crucial importance and should be made 
with the utmost care. If the principal him- 
self does not assume this role, he should 
delegate it to a member of the staff who 
has a sound knowledge of the administra- 


tive relationships involved, who has good 
rapport with students, and who has an in- 
terest in and enthusiasm for the assign- 
ment. Many failures in student body oper- 
ation can be laid directly at the feet of the 
administrator who acts unwisely in the 
appointment of the adviser. 


(3) Students should receive adequate 
guidance directed toward assisting them 
in learning to select their most capable 
fellows as candidates for student body 
offices. Athletic ability, social competence, 
and the possession of material goods may 
or may not accompany leadership potenti- 
alities. All too frequently they are the 
primary criteria upon which student of- 
ficers are elected. Oftentimes the effec- 
tiveness of the student council’s work is 
hampered considerably by the election to 
office of those already engaged in a vari- 
ety of activities. A carefully planned and 
guided pre-election campaign, culminating 
in an assembly at which each candidate 
makes a well-prepared, dignified state- 
ment of his platform, may bring little- 
known talent to the attention of the stu- 
dent voters. Many a school has enjoyed 
the benefits of outstanding student council 
operation under leadership uncovered in 
just this way. 


(4) Provision should be made for the 
training of student body officers after 
they have been elected. Although in some 
situations officers will have developed 
many of the necessary skills prior to as- 
suming their duties of leadership, they can 
in most cases profit from further training. 
A desirable practice is that of assigning 
to a faculty member the responsibility for 
training student leader in the techniques 
of leadership. This assignment may be 
assumed by the student council adviser, a 
speech teacher, or by someone else spec- 
ifically qualified for the position. The 
success of any group enterprise is closely 
related to the ability and skill of the 
leader, and the development of this ability 
and skill should not be left to chance. Ina 
similar manner, faculty assistance will 
usually prove valuable in the training of 
secretaries, treasurers, and other student 
officers. 
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Student Activities and Leadership 


The memories of thousands of GI’s, plus 
the prospects of induction into the military 
for other thousands who have not yet ex- 
perienced the Army way of life, prompts 
the question of the Army’s attitude toward 
school activities. It was trite during the 
recent war with Germany and Japan for 
officers to declare that the Army is al- 
ways right, and for enlisted men to coun- 
ter with “O Yeah! The Army way and the 
right way,” with both prompting allusion 
to the popular song, “It ain’t necessarily 
so.” 

It seems to be taken for granted that 
school activities encourage the develop- 
ment of traits of leadership. A conserva- 
tive point of view would be that school ac- 
tivities serve as a sieve for sorting out 
pupils who have innate qualities of leader- 
ship. In either case, the result is the same: 
leaders in school activities are leaders in 
life; what it takes to succeed in the high- 
school curriculum is not what it takes to 
succeed in life, and what it takes to suc- 
ceed in the extra-curricular activities 
seems to be what it takes to succeed in life. 
The writer’s first research in a series of 
surveys on this point reached this con- 
clusion, and its title accepted an identity 
of leadership and extra-curricular par- 
ticipation. The title was “Post-School 
Careers of High-School Leaders and High- 
School Scholars.” 


The Army has the same point of view. 
As pointed out by the writer in School Ac- 
tivities in 1943 and 1944, while he was an 
officer in the A.A.F., the Army had a 
preference for athletes, especially football 
players, assuming that they possessed 
qualities of leadership in higher degree 
than other men.’ 


Emphasis of Army preference for 
school activities of other types, as well as 
athletics, is evidenced by a majority of the 
following ten points set up as criteria for 
judging the extent to which officer candi- 
dates took advantage of their “opportuni- 
ties for leadership up to about age 22:’° 

(1) Main interests developed dur 
ing high-school years (age 14-18). 

(2) Activities in groups, clubs, and 
organizations during high-school 
years. 

(3) Main interests during college 
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years, or if not in college, during 

years when he was 18-22. 

(4) If there were obstacles to his 
education during college years, what 
did he do about such obstacles? 

(5) If major changes in his envir- 
onment and development occurred 
during this period, were they for sub- 
stantial reasons and for the better? 

(6) Specific activities (not just 
membership) in groups, clubs, or or- 
ganizations during these years. 

(7) Offices held in organizations 
during these years. What did candi- 
date do to become elected, and what 
did he do after election? Discount 
offices he occupied as a result of any 
system of rotation. 

(8) Sports activities, especially 
coaching, promoting, and refereeing. 

(9) Responsibilities on summer 
jobs held during college years. 

(10) Promotions, raises, and su- 
pervisory experience, if any, obtained 
prior to age 22. 

Characteristics of leadership are 
stressed above all others in selecting com- 
missioned officers, and in the list of ten 
criteria for “initiative and leadership” 
just quoted, attention to school activities 
is dominant. 

To be sure, the primary purpose of the 
high school is not to prepare Army offi- 
cers. It is to prepare pupils for participa- 
tion in adult democratic society, the means 
being through participation in adolescent 
democratic society. (“The momentum 
gained from holding the present high is 
preparation for the future,” says Frank- 
lin Bobbitt.) The extra-curricular activi- 
ties of a high school come more nearly to 
constituting a cross section of democratic 


1. J. R. Shannon, ‘“Post-School Careers of High- 


School Leaders and High-School Scholars,’’ School 
Review, 37:656-665, November, 1929. 

2. J. R. Shannon, ‘“‘Educational Idtals in War- 
School Activities, 15:323-324, May, 1943. 

—, “A New Selling Point for Athletics,’ School 
Activities, 16-8-9, 20, September, 1944. 

3. John M. Lee, Editor, “‘The Rating of Office 
Candidates,’ Mailing List, Vol. 25, Chapter 9, The 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia, February, 
1943. 
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society than do the curriculum activities, 
and the Army is hep to the fact. They 
either develop leadership, or provide ave- 
nues for expression of leadership, more 
than the curriculum, and the Army knows 
it. Therefore, the Army looks to the extra- 
curricular activities of a school, rather 
than to the curricular ones, in seeking its 
officer material, just as a foxhound looks 
to the brambies, rather than to city parks, 


for game. 

School activities rose to prominence, 
often in face of opposition by teachers and 
school administrators, because they are 
more like life than the traditional curricu- 
lum. Leaders in secondary education are 
aware of the fact; the Army is capitalizing 
on it. School activities lead, willy-nilly.‘ 


4J. R. Shannon, “Student Activities Lead, Willy- 
Nilly,’”’ School Activities, 22:83-84, Novemher, 1950. 


The Status of Interscholastic Athletics in 
Secondary Schools for Girls 


ORE than forty years have passed 

since the first steps were taken to 
regulate the budding course of athletics 
for girls and women; as early as 1907 the 
Women’s Basketball Guide announced the 
existence of a Women’s Rules Committee. 
In the intervening years, important na- 
tional organizations, notably the National] 
Section on Women’s Athletics of the Am- 
erican Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and the Wo- 
men’s Division of the National Amateur 
Athletics Association, have carried on the 
work of formulating policies and develop- 
ing standards for the rapidly growing 
program of women’s athletics. Yet, to- 
day, on the question of athletic competi- 
tion for girls there exists a wide divergence 
of opinion, which ranges from approval 
of an interscholastic program similar to 
that enjoyed by boys to disapproval of all 
interschool athletic competition among 
girls. 

When one surveys the whole troubled 
sea of athletics, it is not surprising that 
programs for girls have refused to remain 
calmly regulated. Enthusiasm for sports 
is contagious. In an age which has recog- 
nized the idea of equality for women in 
many fields, it is to be expected that hasty 
generalizations should demand equality in 
athletics, also. Trends in athletics for 
men and boys influence trends for wonfen 
and girls. Thoughtful educators have 
long been troubled over certain of these 
trends. Admitting that athletics are a 
part of the total educational program, 
they are concerned over the educational 
results yielded by the prevailing system. 
They see an analogy between interscholas- 
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tic athletics and atomic energy in regard 
to potentialities for either constructive or 
destructive results. 


In a recent study of the status of inter- 
scholastic athletics for girls in secondary 
schools, consideration was given to expert 
opinion as expressed in current educa- 
tional literature, to the statements of 
standard making agencies, and to current 
practices in certain outstanding secondary 
schools throughout the nation. While the 
study was not exhaustive, certain trends 
appeared with sufficient clearness to jus- 
tify the following conclusions: 

A rich and varied program of athletics 
should be provided for girls in the modern 
secondary school. 

If the curriculum is indeed all of the 
experiences of the pupil which are util- 
ized by the school to attain the aims of ed- 
ucation—and such is the accepted theory! 
—it follows that athletics are a part of 
the total educational program of the 
school. Hence athletics have been accep- 
ted as a part of the modern school’s phy- 
sical education program, and modern ed- 
ucational theory has perceived the inher- 
ent values: 

“Perhaps the outstanding development in 
physical education during the past few dec- 
ades has been a broadening philosphy which 
now centers attention on the effect of phy- 


sical activities on the entire personalities of 
, 


1. Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Mac- 
millan, 1950, p. 307. 
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pupils rather than solely their effect on 
muscle, circulation, respiration, and other 
bodily functions. Whereas programs of so- 
called ‘physical training,’ prevalent in the 
early 1900’s, limited their objectives to the 
development of strength, neuro-muscular 
coordination, posture, and physical endur- 
ance, present-day programs add to these, at- 
tention to recreative interests and skills and 
to the social values resulting from pupils’ 
learning to play with each other, to give and 
take, to choose and respect leaders, and 
obedience to rules of the game , ... The 
content of physical education in schools re- 
flects this change in philosophy and gives 
a prominent place to games, dances, and 
athletics,”"1 


That this broadening philosphy applies 
to girls as well as to boys no one would 
deny. Physical activity is admittedly ne- 
cessary for the physical and mental health 
of growing girls. The need for train- 
ing in social values and attintudes is not 
limited to boys. “Of all the activities of 
the school curriculum, none is as rich with 
educational outcomes as the play, games, 
sports, and athletics of physical educa- 
tion,’ said Jesse Feiring Williams, and 
although one may not agree to so sweep- 
ing a claim to priority of values, few 
would deny that girls should have their 
share in the educational riches so widely 
attributed to athletics. Hence educators 
are advocating that athletics for girls be 
recognized and developed. To quote For- 
sythe, “Girls’ athletics are and should be 
in the school program. The problem is 
ene of proper administration.”* Among 
those who have voiced approval of the de- 
velopment of girls’ athletics is McKown: 

“There is a very strong and commendable 
movement throughout the country for de- 
veloping athletics for girls. And the trend 
is toward suitable sports and away from the 
formerly used imitation of boys’ games and 
events which cheapened girls’ activities and 
brought much ridicule upon, and opposition 
to them. Such games as volleyball, field- 
ball, speed ball and hockey, swimming ac- 
tivities of all types and pentathlon contests, 
simple track events, and a great variety of 

‘stunt’ tests are being developed for girls. 

Further, these games and stunts are usually 

organized into a ‘Play Day,’ ‘Play Festival’ 

or similar event in which mass participation 
is possible. Not the least of the benefits of 
such a program are its social opportunities. 

Strictly speaking, it is not interscholastic in 
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the common interpretation of the term. 


2. The trend is away from a program 
of inetrschool competitive athletics for 
girls. 

Many educators do not recommend in- 
terschool athletics for girls. Although 
the number of high schools from which 
data were btained in this study was lim- 
ited, the trend indicated was clearly 
against the sponsoring of interscholastic 
athletics for girls. This tendency is in 
agreement with the conclusion reached by 
Forsythe after an extensive study of the 
situation.® 

Furthermore, this trend in girls’ ath- 
letics agrees with trends in boys’ ath- 
letics. The latter have been summarized 
by Lee as follows: 

“There is a growing tendency, all over 
the country, to minimize the former im- 
portance of competitive athletics, to raise 
the age level, not only for participation in 
interscholastic sports, but even for intra- 
mural participation tn those sports used for 
interscholastic programs, to minimize the 
importance of coaches as such, to minimize 
the importance of star performers, to cur- 
tail the number of contests to be played in 
a season, to eliminate national and interstate 
championships, to curtail state champion- 
ships, to unite athletics and physical educa- 
tion, to intensify the program of intramu- 
rals, to accept the spirit of cooperation and 
to recognize the necessity of the coaches’ 
greatest contribution as being in the field 
of health and education rather than in the 
field of winning teams,” 


3. The emphasis in girls’ athletics is 
now placed upon an intramural program. 


Since educational theory sets up ob- 
jectives which imply participation in ath- 
letics on the part of all pupils, and since 
practical considerations eliminate inten- 
sive interschool competition for girls, it 
follows that a program for the latter must 
find its focus in intramural athletics. 
Sports for girls must be offered in some 


1. Health in Schools, National Education Associ- 
ation, Washington, D.C., 1942, p. 106. 

2. Jesse Feiring Williams and W. L. Hughes, 
Athletics in Education. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, 1930, p. 36. 

3. Charles E. Forsythe, The Administration of 
High School Athleties, Prentice-Hall, Inc. New 
York, 1939, p. 370. 

4. Harry C. McKown, Extra-Curricular Activities, 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1942, p. 306. 

5. Charles E. Forsythe, op. cit., p. 385. 

6. Mabel Lee, The Conduct of Physical Educ®tion, 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 1937, p. 434. 
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form. In most instances, those educators 
who frown upon interscholastic athletics 
for girls to advocate in their stead a full 
program of intramurals. As Forsythe 
has said, “It is not sound educationally to 
condemn present types of athletics for 
girls without offering something in their 
place.”! The ideal substitute is an intra- 
mural program. 

1. The present trend is to expand the 
intramural program to include a limited 
modified form of competition between 
girls in neighboring schools. 

It is frequently pointed out that compe- 
tition is a basic factor in the American 
way of life and that in play and recreation 
competition is necessary to maintain in- 
terest and develop skill; that athletics and 
competition are inseparable. In an at- 
tempt to retain the constructive elements 
of competition while guarding against the 
dangers of the intense intercompetitive 
system, educators have sponsored new 
forms of competition for girls. 

In expressing disapproval of the inter- 
empetitive system, the Women’s Division 
of the National Amateur Federation adds: 

“This does not by any means mean that 

it disapproves of two schools or colleges or 
communities meeting occasionally in friend- 
ly rivalry providing the girls and the ac- 
tivity have been properly safeguarded. But 
this should be the exception, not the rule, 
with emphasis upon the social side and not 
upon the championship, 
In furthering its ideals and principles, it 
offers the ‘Play Day’ as now being worked 
out and experimented with all over the 
United States, as the type of event in which 
several schools or colleges or clubs or or- 
ganizations living within commuting dis- 
tance might meet on a friendly basis for 
Play, with emphasis upon Play with us, 
not against us .... ‘A Game for Every 
Girl in a Game’ would place the emphasis 
where it belongs, less upon winning and 
more upon participation, less upon ‘beating 
someone’ and more upon achievement.’? 

Among the other types of competition 
which have been substituted for the com- 
monly understood interscholastic athletic 
program for girls are invitational contests. 
Like play days, they are an outgrowth of 
the intramural system. No complete sched- 
ule is drawn up in advance, but one school 
ule is drawn up in advance, but one school 
may invite another informally to send 
over its team near the end of the season. 
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This type of competition furnishes an in- 
centive for expert players in the intra- 
mural proram. The girls’ athletic associ- 
ations which have been formed in a few 
states sponsor telegraphic and postal con- 
tests which supply the stimulus of com- 
petition without necessitating travel. 

The occasional interschool game to 
which references was made in the pre- 
ceeding paragraph may well solve the 
problem of obtaining the values of inter- 
scholastic athletics without incurring the 
dangers. It is quite possible for the pro- 
per controls and the necessary supervision 
to be exercised by the coach under such a 
schedule when the proper attitudes toward 
winning have been established. In this 
connection the plan used at one well 
known high school may be cited. That 
school sponsors no varsity teams for girls. 
Interscholastic competition is on an honor 
basis and the winning teams of the intra- 
mural program play two outside games. 
The director of girls’ athletics states that 
this plan of competitive sports has proved 
to be good and has stimulated interest in 
the intramural program. 

5. A truly successful program of ath- 
letics for girls rests upon the formation 
of new competitive attitudes. 

It has been pointed out that athletics 
and competition are inseparable. “There 
is nothing inherently wrong with compe- 
tition’, to quote Forsythe. “The problem 
is so to arrange the competition that it is 
beneficial to all concerned.”* The first 
requisite of such an arrangement is what 
has been characterized as the educative 
comparitive spirit—a spirit to accept vic- 
tory merely as a by-product, a test of 
ability, never as an end to itself. 

“The real aim of an athletic contest should 
be not to win but to play one’s best accord- 
ing to the rules, calling forth the best efforts 
of opponents and letting victory fall where 
it will according to the merits of the play- 
ers .. As long as the playing of the game 
has augmented health, not endangered it, 
has strengthened old and built up new 
friendships instead of destroying them, has 
refreshed and restored the spirit of the play- 
ers instead of harassing thm, the competi- 
tion engaged in has been educative. 

“This is the form of competitive spirit 
1. Charles E. Forsythe, op. cit., p. 363. 


2. Agnes R. Wayman, Competition, Whomen’'s Di- 
vision, National Amateur Athletic Federation, 19382. 
3. Charles E. Forsythe, op. cit., p. 361. 
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women educators desire in the education of 
girls and women .... They want that kind 
of competition so much for all girls and wo- 
men that they reject any program that will 
reserve this education for the few who read- 
ily show skill. Instead of too much com- 
petition for a favored few they ask for a 
moderate amount for all. They merely ad- 
vocate a democracy rather than an aristoc- 
racy of sports. And in these demands wo- 


men educators do not stand alone. Ever in- 
creasing numbers of men support them in 
their contentions: not only educators but 
professional and business men as well. Not 
only do they support them in their insis- 
tence upon observing in sports for women 
the truly amateur spirit, but they are em- 
boldened to demand the same for boys and 
men,’’2 


2 Mabel Lee, op, cit., p. 432. 


F inancing Activities by Concessions 


and Sales 


E XTRA curricular activities may be 
financed in an unlimited number of 
ways, good and bad. There are argu- 
ments on both sides of the question as to 
whether public funds should be used to 
finance these activities. The fact is that 
few school districts do finance student 
groups completely, which leaves these stu- 
dent organizations the problem of raising 
their own money. 

The selling of hot dogs, popcorn, bever- 
ages and other foodstuffs at athletic con- 
tests has long been a method employed by 
student organizations to finance their ac- 
tivities. The method is one of the best of 
those available and one in which potenti- 
alities for profit may have been only par- 
tially realized. 

The present article proposes definite 
steps which may be employed to yield 
greater dollar profits and educational re- 
turn to the student groups doing the sel- 
ling. For the sake of brevity, concessions 
sales at high school football games only 
will be discussed here. The fundemental 
ideas should apply as well to similar large 
and informal gatherings. 

The suggestions proposed are made, not 
to wring every last dime from the pockets 
of the spectators at school events, but with 
the idea of making easily available to the 
sports fans that which they want and are 
willing to pay for, with a consequent in- 
creased profit to the student organiza- 
tions. 

Criteria for choosing methods of fi- 
nancing student activities have been pro- 
posed? and are herein espoused: 

1. Methods are most desirable which 
give a maximum return in dollars for a 
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minimum number of hours spent in carry- 
ing out the money-raising activity. 

2. A method should be chosen which 
will have public approval. Too often the 
public is made to feel it is being robbed, 
when it should believe it is getting its 
money’s worth. 

3. The method used should have greater 
educational value than other available 
methods. 

4. The cost to students participating in 
extra curricular activities should be held 
to a minimum. 

Concessions sales can meet the require- 
ments of the first three criteria and be a 
tremendous aid to the fourth. 

The starting point for evaluating past 
performance and improving future con- 
sessions sales, dollarwise, is the data on 
past ticket sales. Find the number of 
paid admission at each game. These rec- 
ords should be available, since they must 
be kept for Federal Admissions Tax pur- 
poses. This information may be tabulated 
for the preceding two years, to reveal the 
variance in crowds with certain variable 
factors: the school’s opponent, the time 
of day (afternoon or night), day of the 
week, and the weather. 

1 For arguments favoring the use of public funds 
to finance activities, and how one principal sold 
the idea to his Board, refer to Stout, M. W., 
‘“‘Managing the Activity Program,’ The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
principals, Vol. 32, No. 158 (March, 1948). Pp. 4 

2 Meyer, H. D., & Eddleman, S. M., Financing Ex- 


tra Curricular Activities, New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 1929. P. 4 
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The second step is to consult the finan- 
cial records of the school’s extra curricu- 
lar program. Tabulate the gross income 
from concession sales, and the cost of the 
items sold, for each game of the preced- 
ing two years. 

With this data one can calculate the 
percent of profit on concessions sales, and 
the average amount spent per person at- 
tending each game. It is the latter fig- 
ure which will serve as the standard to 
evaluate future efforts. 

TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF FOOTBALL CONCESSIONS— 
FALL 1949 


Opponents Date No.Paid Gross on 

Admissns Concessions 
Lindsay 9/23 837 $131.37 
Laton 9/30 819 103.76 
Tranquility 10/7 385 56.05 

(Afternoon) 

Chowchilla 10/14 1065 111.50 
McFarland 10/21 634 73.51 
Caruthers 11/18 610 103.95 
Season’s Totals 4,350 $580.14 

Avg. Spent Cost of Profit % Profit 

per person Concessions 

15.7¢ $65.61 $65.76 50% 

12.7¢ 66.03 37.73 36% 

14.5¢ 31.98 24.07 42% 

10.4c 50.38 61.12 55% 

11.6c 42.41 31.14 42% 

7.1c 43.91 60.04 58% 

13.4¢ $300.32 $279.82 48% 





The percent of profit figure will be of 
interest. Not too much need be done 
about the percent of profit unless it var- 
ies tremendously from fifty percent, in 
which case the selling organization is vio- 
lating one of two criteria mentioned 
above: either the students time is being 
wasted or the public is being robbed. 

The second figure, giving the amount 
spent per person, will reveal considerable 
variance from game to game. The high- 
est figure should be set as the standard. 
It is hoped the following suggestions will 
bring the average up to this standard. 

In order to requisition supplies for sale, 
the person placing the order often must 
rely on his own memory or that of some- 
one with previous experience. This de- 
pendence on memory results in one of the 
two extremes: the sales staff runs out of 
merchandise too early and loses sales, pro- 
fit, and the crowd’s good opinion of the 
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school, or it has unsold merchandise at the 
end of the game. In the case of perish- 
able items, such as hot-dogs, unsold mer- 
chandise can be disastrous to the students’ 
morale and treasury. 

The paragraphs immediately following 
suggest data which should be available 
for intelligent ordering. If such informa- 
tion is not available, someone in a logical 
position to do so should gather and com- 
pile the data throughout the season and 
make it available for future reference. 

Soda Pop 

1. How many cases were sold at each 
game? 
2. What flavors were the most pop- 
ular? 
What percent of the crowd bought 
soda pop? (Divide the number of 
bottles sold by the number of paid 
admissions) 
1. How does the sale of soda pop vary 
as the season progresses ? 
SALE OF SODA POP AT FOOTBALL GAMES 
FALL 1949 Paid 
Cases Sold Admissions 
Coke Mixed Total 


we 


9/23 18 11 29 837 
9/30 13 13 26 819 
10/7 44, 4% 91%4 385 
10/14 11 9 20 1065 
10/21 5 ‘5 10 634 
11/18 4% 5 9% 610 
Totals 55% 45% 103% 4350 
PERCENT OF PEOPLE BUYING POP 

8307 Warm Night 

76% Warm Night 

56% Cold Afternoon 

45% Cold Night 

38% Clear, quiet, cold 

36% Cold, windy 


With the previously mentioned data at 
hand, one can anticipate the size of a 
crowd, risk a guess as to the weather, and 
if the weather cooperates, be able to order 
soda pop within ten percent of the sales 
potential, 

It is desirable to have an inventory of 
soda pop available at school, to be drawn 
on, in case sales are unusually good. If 
sales are poor, the excess can be added to 
the inventory and used later. 

On bottled soda pop, there should be no 
reason for not selling every bottle the 
crowd will buy. 

Continued on p. 205 
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Do High School Activities Take 


Too Much Time? 


YO NE of the major purposes of any 
activity program is to teach cit- 
izenship. A boy cannot learn football 
by reading about it. So it is with all the 
traits of citizenship. Every school pro- 
gram must provide actual play and work 
experiences in order that students may 
learn to work together, to lead and also 
to follow, and to become wholesome mem- 
bers of different society groups. 

In addition, the activity program must 
be so complete that balance is maintained 
not only for the very skilled and versatile 
student, but also that it may inspire con- 
fidence and give a measure of hope to 
that boy or girl who is unskilled or who 
comes from meager home surroundings. 
In other words, it must reach down and 
lift up the student from across the tracks, 
regardless of his race, color, or creed. 
For example, there must be enough 
dances to provide a normal social life for 
the average boy or girl. If the dance 
program provides a social outlet for just 
the upper-crust, then it has failed; but 
if it attracts the attention of, and helps 
train, in social graces, the student who has 
had few advantages in his life thus far, 
it is a successful program. What can be 
said of dances as a segment of the activi- 
ty program can also be said of the many 
and diverse activities that are prevalent 
in schools. 

The Problem of Time Allotments 


As a result of the many activities that 
are common to schools, many times school 
class time is cut into. It is not possible 
to have all of the desirable activities after 
school hours because many students work, 
and others have to ride busses to get 
home. Therefore, it has seemed neces- 
sary to conduct certain types of activi- 
ties during regular school hours, with the 
resulting problem of how much school 
time should be sacrificed for the sake of 
activities, or to reverse this statement, 
whether school activities encroach too 
much upon school time. 

Administrators have been giving the 
problem serious thought, resulting in the 
study reported here. In this study, some 
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one hundred fifty questionaires were sent 

out to the accredited high schools of Ida- 

ho, of which slightly over one hundred 

were returned. Therefore, this study 

gives a fairly accurate report on the ac- 

tivity situation in over two-thirds of the 

high schools of the state. 

Extent of Activities 

Reported interscholastic activities 

Reported in-school activities ........ 67 

Some intramural and interscholastic 
activities cross over. 

Average number of Class A 


interscholastic activities .......... 12 
Average number of Class B 

interscholastic activities ............ 8 
Average number of in-school 

IE nn ce csaceknn 18 


Average number of in-school 
in-school activities, Class B 
Loss of Time from Activities 
A summary of reports received showed 
an average loss of time for schools—nine 
to ten days. Loss of time for active par- 
ticipants in athletics—ten and one-half 
days. Loss for less active students—five 
days. 
E’'valuation of Activities 

The following evaluations by schools 
replying are indicative of general atti- 
tudes: 

Heavy loss of curriculum time from 
music festivals —Yes, 50% ; No, 50%. 

Did disorganization resulting from 
music festivals make dismissal of school 
desirable?—Yes, —; No, 80%. 

If school enrollment small and most 
students in music groups, is experience 
wirth this time? —Yes, 70%; No, —. 

Would state music festival be good 
thing if district ratings higher and fewer 
qualified oranizations were allowed? — 
Yes, 40%; No, 2%. 

Does experience gained by the following 
interscholastic activities compensate for 
time participants take from regular class 
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schedules? (The “Yes” percentages are 
given.) 


ae sw waae eles 78 
Basketball games .............. 80 
ee 90 
Basketball Tournaments ........ 85 
PE PE 506004 6000060e6e8 89 
CCT ere 80 
Declamation Contests .......... 88 
Se Cece eae ak ka dhey se owe 95 
Exchange Assemblies .......... 62 
Cheerleaders’ Conventions ...... 62 
Student Council Workshops ...... 82 
Competitive Assemblies ........ 80 


Should activities be increased to offer 
one for every student?—Yes, 50%; No, 
50%. 

Are your activities limited to school 
facilities and extent of trained personnel 
—Yes, 90.5; No, —. 

Should number of days of school be ex- 
tended to compensate for over-all loss of 
school time because f interscholastic ac- 
tivities ?—Yes, 36%; No, 2%. 

Would you want your child to attend 
a school which did not have a wide range 
of activities ?—Yes,—; No, 100%. 

Does you rdistrict help financially in 
sustaining any of your activities?—Yes, 
50% ; No, 40%. 

Would interscholastic dances with 
neighboring schools be a good thing— 
neighboring schools be a good thing?— 
Yes, 2%; No, 98%. 

Have your assemblies sufficient edu- 
cational and entertainment value to war- 
semblies— ;u.sa- 
rant taking students from regular classes? 
—Yes, 70% ; No, —. 

How many assemblies per year have 
you? —Two per month. 

Assuming inter-class athletics desir- 
able, would inter-class competitive stunts 
and serious assemblies also be desirable? 
—Yes, 60%; No, —. 

Administrators are familiar with Hor- 
ace Heidt Youth Opportunity radio pro- 
gram. Are competitive tryouts for high 
school talent show, regardless of skills, 
justifiable on basis of providing outlets 
for special skills?—Yes, 55% ; No, 15% 
Conclusions 

High schools give an average of ap- 
proximately two weeks school time yearly 
to activity programs, the more vigorous 
student participants losing from one to 
two weeks each. The smaller the school 
the greater is the probable loss of time 
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by individuals because the same students 
participate in so many activities. This 
amount of time is not considered exces- 
sive, and in view of the educational values 
involved, is probably well invested. The 
various interscholastic activities are re- 
garded as giving educational experiences 
which cimpensate for loss of time from 
other phases of the school curriculum by 
frm 53 t 95 per cent of the administra- 
tors responding. 

Activity programs are commonly kept 
within the limits of school facilities and 
trained personnel. Possible improvement 
in these programs would probably be ac- 
complished through attention to selec- 
tion, organization, and supervision of ac- 
tivities. 

Recommendations 

Guide Posts for an Activity Program: 
1.The academic, vocational, and arts 

program should come first. 

2.Select a range of activities not only 

to interest many students but also to 
appeal to the varied interests of each 
student. 

3. Make provisions for more activities 

for girls. 

4. Distribute activities carefully through- 
out the year and from week to week. 
Avoid “bunching.” 

5. Plan school calendar so that most ac- 
tivities, excepting certain inter-schol- 
astic contests, occur on Friday nights. 

. Have more activities on Saturdays. 

. Do not let the tail wag the dog. Let 
activities supplement the class sched- 
ule. 

8. Preserve school class time in so far as 

possible. 

9. Make sure that activities are well di- 

rected and closely supervised. 

10. In supervision, make every effort to 
see that too few do not do too much. 
11. Seek to uncover talents in the less pop- 

ular and less active students. 

12. Direct activities to help the under- 

privileged and the maladjusted. 
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“Living in a democracy is one thing; living 
democracy is another. The former is a privileg, 
that most adult Americans value today as never 
before. Hence a mounting concern that the 
public schools, our agents, shall make good 
citizenship not merely a subject to be talked 
about but a practice to be promoted. It is theirs 
to provide a stage of suitable size for the com- 
plicated drama of day-to-day democratic living.” 

National Parent-Teacher. 
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How Much Responsibility May a Student 


Council Carry 


Throughout the years since the Revolu- 
tionary War, the social, political, and 
economic phases of American Life have 
grown more democratic. So have the 
American schools. The student council is 
one of the results of this democratic trend. 

Student participation in school govern- 
ment is one of the most effective features 
of education. It is evidence that the 
schools realize the importance of training 
young people in the ideals and attitudes 
of democracy and in the art of govern- 
ment as we practice it today. Perhaps 
more important than this, it is an applica- 
tion of the principle that learning is best 
accomplished by doing. Student govern- 
ment offers young people the opportunity 
to learn the rights, duties, and practices 
of democracy by allowing them to live 
democratically. 

Recently, while attending the four- 
teenth national conference of the National 
Association of Student Councils held in 
Denver, I was fortunate enough to be 
student co-chairman of the discussion 
group entitled, “How Much Power and 
Authority Should the Student Council 
Have in School Administration ?” 

During a lengthy and interesting dis- 
cussion, some points were brought out 
which will interest you. A delegate from 
our school happened to mention the 
method by which we solve the problem of 
student discipline—namely, a Students’ 
Ethics Committee. Immediately a look of 
astonishment crossed a number of faces. 
This look was followed by a barrage of 
questions, the main theme of which was, 
“Doesn’t the faculty interfere?” The an- 
swer was, “No, the faculty does not inter- 
fere.” , 

Many delegates told of situations in 
their schools which are difficult to com- 
prehend. For instance, a certain repre- 
sentative spoke of an attitude which, to 
many of us, was unheard of. It was one 
of defiance, defiance by the student body 
toward any sort of student discipline. 

After considerable discussion, the ma- 
jority of the group decided that the chief 
causes for this attitude were lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of the student 
body as to the real purpose of the student 
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council, lack of co-operation from the fac- 
ulty, and perhaps the wrong student lead- 
ership. 

Many of the delegates indicated that 
their representative bodies were merely 
rubber stamp councils, mainly complying 
with the wishes of the faculty, there be- 
ing little chance for the development of 
clear-thinking individuals with original 
ideals. If student government is presented 
in the right light, none of these situations 
need develop. As previously stated, stu- 
dent government mut be considered a vital 
part of student training, not ‘‘just an- 
other extra-curricular activity.” 

It is difficult to determine just how 
much power a student council should have 
in school administration, but, as it had 
been pointed out that discussion groups 
of the Conference were to draw specific 
conclusions, we came to a decision on this 
matter. The question was broken down 
into three. In what fields should the stu- 
dent council have full responsibility? In 
what fields should the student council 
have joint responsibility with the faculty? 
In what fields should the student council 
have no responsibility whatsoever? 

We recommended the following to be 
placed under heading number one. The 
council should have full responsibility for 
the distribution and use of all funds which 
the council has earned. The council should 
have full control over the distribution of 
all concessions and money-making pro- 
jects among various school clubs. 

Under heading number two, we sug- 
gested the following. The student council 
should have joint responsibility with the 
faculty in the preparation and control of 
dances, bus trips, and all social gather- 
ings. The council should also have joint 
responsibility in the control of discipline 
in corridors and study halls. 

Under heading number three, we felt 
that the student council should have noth- 
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ing at all to say concerning classroom dis- 
ciplinary matters. This job belongs en- 
tirely to the faculty! 

Throughout all consideration of student 
participation in government, we must 
realize that in all student council work, 
the principal or superintendent has the 
final authority. He must answer to the 


A Lodge Puts Social 


HE State Teachers College at Fre- 

donia, now an integral part of the 

State University of New York, is an 
unique institution in that it owns and 
operates a school lodge with permanent 
buildings and heating, sanitary, and cook- 
ing arrangements. “The Lodge” is located 
approximately ten miles from the campus 
in the foothills of the Alleghenies, midway 
between Brocton and Stockton. Situated 
on the ridge high above the lake plain, 
the broad expanse of Lake Erie is always 
visible. 

The lodge is used by students and fac- 
ulty alike and, during the summer session, 
offers opportunity for camping, field biol- 
ogy, and leadership courses. In the winter, 
it is a site for skiing and the college 
Winter Carnival, with the appropriate 
crowning of a “Snow Queen.” Sleeping ac- 
commodations are provided for fifty or 
sixty, and the large hall will seat (or 
stand) four or five hundred people. Thus, 
the place has great utility and, as an ad- 
junct to a college education program, 
which prepares for elementary teaching 
and for music supervisorship, offers many 
positive and practical advantages. In fact, 
it would be a fine thing if many more such 
institutions were so endowed. 

The type of activity fostered by the pos- 
session of such a lodge includes the fur- 
thering of real experiences in social liv- 
ing and group citizenship. For instance, 
week-end “retreats” under the guidance of 
the college religious counseler or Danforth 
Foundation professor are regular occur- 
rences and provide such opportunities for 
person and goup interaction on a hith 
ethical plane. Club meetings and outings 
(and Fredonia prides herself on the num- 
ber of her quasiacademic and pre-profes- 
sional clubs and their memberships) are 
held here frequently ; indeed, the stimulus 
of the natural surroundings and the “re- 
turn to nature” implicit in the camp en- 
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community and state for the conduct of 
the school. When I use the term “full 
responsibility,” I of course, am taking 
this fact into consideration 

As one final generalization, “A student 
council will be given just as much power 
and authority as it shows the willingness 
and ability to handle.” 


Into Social Studies 


KENNETH W. Lottick 

Associate Professor of Education 
Willamette University 

Salem, Oregon 


vironment offers an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for merging the extracurricular 
and the academic programs. 

In such a way the college hopes to 
establish that closer relationship between 
the material and the spiritual and between 
the joys and opportunities of a rural set- 
ting and the compulsions of a highly or- 
ganized urban society, which is ultimately 
necessary if one is to become either a good 
teacher of today’s youth or even a good 
citizen in today’s world. The fact that 
students and faculty avail themselves of 
these potentialities is good evidence that 
the plan is succeeding and that the orig- 
inal premise of a college camp operated in 
connection with a modern education pro- 
gram is sound. 

The author particularly recalls the utili- 
zation of these facilities by members of 
the International Relations Club, of which 
he was sponsor, in a recent Fall. After 
a pleasant evening including a ball game 
and scenic views from the porch of the 
lodge, fires were kindled and a meal pre- 
pared to be relished both with companion- 
ship and singing. Co-operative efforts 
were necessary in the gathering of fuel, 
the arrangement of the tables, and the 
preparation and serving of the food—in 
this instance, pan broiled frankfurters, 
potato salad, baked beans, homebaked pies 
(made by the girl members of the club in 
their co-operative living quarters at the 
college), and apple cider. 

After dining, new members were wel- 
comed into the club and plans made for 
sending a delegation to a regional confer- 
ence of the International Relations Clubs 
and to visit United Nations headquarters 
at Lake Success, Long Island. The re- 
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mainder of the evening was spent in gath- 
ering around the huge fireplaces of the 
Lodge and in dancing to records brought 
along for that purpose. Those not in- 
trigued by dancing played ping-pong or 
merely visited. 

Another asset, inherent in the posses- 
sion of the lodge and of immense value to 
the college, is the opportunity for the de- 
velopment of allegience and loyalties to 
the institution and for the principles to 
which it is devoted based upon the common 
pride of ownership. Constructed largely 
through faculty, student, and alumni ef- 
fort, the lodge immediately became a focus 
for gratification in achievement and for 
the integration of the common interests 
of Fredonians. Thus, in the development 
of interest, the creation of common mem- 
ories, and in the opportunity for demo- 
cratic sharing, the lodge stands preemin- 
ent as a co-ordinating agency for the roots 
of loyalty to Alma Mater and to the high 
ideals of youth. That the development 
of such attitudes is not without value both 
immediately and for the future goes with- 
out saying. When Junior and Senior ac- 
tivities, especially, are held at the lodge 
(such as the Junior-Senior Ball) this op- 
portunity is enhanced in such a way as to 
tie the college and her ideals even more 
steadfastly to the student through media 
of individual emotion and the common re- 
membrances. 


Thus, the camp offers splendid possi- 
bilities for the indoctrination of incoming 
classes, especially freshmen, and was so 
used in a late fall activity. Since the 
author was in charge of one of these pro- 
jects, he feels competent to describe just 
how the attempt worked. 

Autumn is the most delightful season of 
the year in Western New York State. 
Here the winter is harsh and inclement 
and the spring late and frequently bitter. 
But in the fall, the vivid reds and crim- 
sons of the maple and sumac, together 
with the saffron of the oak and sassafras 
and the yellow-green of the poplar, make 
the woodlands a riot of color and beauty. 
And, at the lodge, set almost a thousand 
feet above the plain, these changes come 
earlier. Thus, after winding up the long 
ascent from the lake to the ridge and the 
brow of the hill, just around a bend in the 
road, the camp suddenly bursts into view, 
and one begins immediately to experience 
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the thrill of viewing old Erie, a greenish- 
purple mirror, through the October haze, 
or of turning his gate southward in the 
direction of the forest and into the hills. 


On such a day the writer conducted Sec- 
tion “W” of the Freshman Social Studies 
area to the lodge and into the woods on 
the college bus. For, with a view toward 
the allegiance possibilities as well as with 
an eye to the necessity of effecting a little 
more clearing of snags and underbrush 
before winter set in, the student council 
had decreed that each Freshman, both boys 
and girls, should be allowed one afternoon 
from their studies in the pursuance of 
these objectives. 

Upon arrival (and after surveying the 
glamour of the spot) a division of labor 
was made, and all set to work. In general 
the boys chopped and the girls carried 
away the brush; however, ti:is rule was 
not rigidly adhered to, and Jayne and Nat- 
alie demonstrated a certain prcwess of 
their own with the axes. Meanwhile Gloria 
and Edna were engaged in mopping-up 
operations in the camp kitchen and soon 
were able to begin preparations for a 
spread. 

Eugene made a name for himself, and 
both John and Pete were not far behind. 
It was Gene, however, who became the 
Bunyan of the outfit, and while Mary Lou 
was hardly in the “Blue Ox” category, he 
had been nobly assisted by her. In fact 
the whole gang had worked with a will, 
and for days and months thereafter a 
rivalry still existed between Social Studies 
sections as to whose achievement on the 
ridge had been greater. 

We knocked off work at five o’clock. 
Then, after a refresher, consisting of 
cocoa and doughnuts (thoughtfully pro- 
vided by Fredonia State Teachers College) 
and after a few rounds of dancing, the re- 
turn trip was made. Now, although many 
songs were sung en route, it was my opin- 
ion that “Fredonia Forever’ came out the 
most lustily and that we had really put 
the “social” into “Social Studies.” 





Education is more than just the things 
we learn in classrooms and from text- 
books. It covers learning acquired in any 
way. No fact ever originated in a text- 
book; somebody had to discover it before 
it could be written about. Experience it- 
self is an education. Great Lakes Bulletin. 
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The month of March is a good time to see 
what we need by way of preparation for our 
lives in a world of tumult. It will be ours. .that 
job of making order out of chaos. We have a 
responsibility to ourselves in our development 
and in our living. We have a responsibility to 
society in giving and taking of the benefits of 
social contacts. We have a responsibility to the 
world we live in, in seeing to it that it becomes 
a better place in which to live. The first part 
of the month may well be spent in stressing the 
home and its integral part in our lives and in 
our living. The second part of the month is a 
good time for explaining the duty of our public 
schools in preparing our students for their part 
in the world. The third part of the month may 
be used to stress our relationships with other 
countries and peoples. 

The following skit illustrates that one of the 
prime factors in our development is the home 
and that out of it come many of our most valu- 
able traits. What religion in the home does is of 
unquestioned value; the type of religion seems 
relatively unimportant. The value lies in the fact 
that in the home there is a place for religious 
training. The following skit bears on this fact. 


IT WORKS AT HOME TOO 


(Music, selected, up and as it fades the narra- 
tors speaks) 

Narrator: Young people today are interested 
in the thing that works. They want to see results 

concrete results. Perhaps they are too impa- 
tient, but it is reassuring to young people to 
know that Christianity works—works effective- 
ly—and produces really tangible results! It 
works at home too! That is the important 
thought we are considering at this time. The 
modern home is desperately in need of revital- 
izing, transforming results. Christianity will do 
that very thing, if we give it an earnest, honest, 
trial. And young people are the very ones tu 
make their Christian faith work effectively at 
home. 

How Christianity works in the home will be 
demonstrated now by means of a skit of three 
scenes. There are four characters in the skit: Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnett and their two children, Bob, a 
junior in college. and Betty, a senior in high 
school. 
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IRENE GRAY 
Grand Junction High School 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


SCENE I: 

(BOB is studying at a table. BETTY is loung- 
ing in a big chair, a book in her lap.) 
BETTY: (Thoughtfully) Bob, do you think our 
home is really a Christian home? 
BOB: (Surprised) What do you mean? 
BETTY: Oh, it’s just that I’ve heard so much 
talk lately about how one can make Christianity 
work at home, and I ‘have been wondering if we 
are making it work in ours. We aren’t even very 
good pals in our family. I used to think we were 
all real chums, but since you’ve been going to the 
university and Mother and Dad are busy with 
their activities in the church and other organi- 
zations, and we hardly ever do anything together 
as a family. 
BOB: It’s funny, but I have been thinking about 
our family, too. I’ve been pretty critical of 
Mother and Dad lately. They’re always asking 
where I’m going in the evenings and insisting 
that I get home at a “respectable hour,” as they 
eall it. l’ve been thinking that perhaps we don’t 
talk things over with them or try to understand 
them as we should. I expect they are carrying 
a heavier load right now than we realize. I’m 
afraid we aren’t helping them very much with 
the problem of making Dad’s salary meet all our 
expenses. 
Betty: I think you’re right, Bob. And I’m 
sure we’re not making Christianity work in our 
home as we should. Mother and Dad are active 
church workers. You and I both work in the 
youth department of our church. What else can 
we do, Bob, to make our home more truly 
Christian ? 
Bob: Why don’t you ask Mother and Dad if 
we can have a family council and spend a whole 
evening just talking things over? 
BETTY: That’s swell! I know they’ll go for 
it in a big way, too! (Exeunt BETTY and BOB.) 
LEADER: The outcome of this conversation 
between BOB and BETTY was significant in the 
life of the Barnett family. Family council 
night became an important event in the life of 
the Barnett family—one which all four members 
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kept faithfully marked in their date books each 
month. 

We will have the privilege of listening in on 
one of the family meetings—one in which the 
Barnetts tackle the very problem which Betty 
and Bob discussed the conversaion that started 
the ball rolling. 

SCENE II: (The family is seated informally 
about a table.) 

MR. BARNETT: Bob, I’ll bet you never realized 
you were starting a real Barnett tradition when 
you suggested a monthly family council. 

BOB: I thought it was a good idea, of course, 
but frankly, I didn’t dream it could mean as 
much to our family as it has. 

MRS. BARNETT: Our discussion last month 
about family finances has made me feel much 
more certain about the future. Your father and 
I greatly appreciate the way in which you and 
Betty are helping us use our income to the great- 
est advantage. 

BETTY: Remember that Bob is helping to earn 
the income, too, by working each Saturday at his 
new job. Even I helped a little this last month. 
I saw the most adorable dress at the Style Shop, 
with purse and shoes to match, and I didn’t even 
say one word about it, much less insist that you 
buy it for me, as I probably would have done a 
few months ago! 

MR. BARNETT: You’re doing all right, Betty, 
That shows a real family spirit! For our famiiy 
council this evening Bob suggested that we talk 
over the problem which you originally mentioned 
to him, Betty—making Christianity work in the 
home. All of us are interested in this problem, 
but I’m afraid we haven’t taken time to think 
much about it. Let’s think of as many sugges- 
tions as possible for making our home more 
Christian. Betty, you be our secretary for this 
evening and keep a list of all the suggestions that 
are made. (Betty secures pencil and paper.) 
MRS. BARNETT: This may sound rather vague, 
but I feel that a Christian home must be a place 
of understanding and helpfulness. All members 
of the family must constantly try to under- 
stand one another and be helpful and unselfish. 
We have always had these ideals in the back of 
cur minds, but 1 feel that during the past few 
months they have become more evident in our 
family relationships. The family council nights 
have heiped, and I am grateful for the new spirit 
in our family. 

BOB: I know we understand each other more 
than ever before. We understand now the prob- 
lems you and Dad have had regarding finances. 
We can also see more clearly how you feel about 
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our being out extra late at night. That reminds 
me of another characteristic of a Christian home, 
a spirit of cooperation, or the sharing of prop- 
lems in the home and the sharing of work and 
responsibilities, too. 


BETTY: I’ve been thinking of that, and I think 
Y should confess that I haven’t been helping 
Mother with the work as I should. I’ve been ex- 
cusing myself by imagining that my school and 
social activities were all-important, and too 
often I dash away without giving a thought to 
helping with the dishes. 

MR. BARNETT: Well, we hardly expected this 
to vecome a confession meeting, but it would 
probably be good for us. I think Bob and I too 
nave failed to take a very active part in the 
work that needs to be done at home. We might 
give Mother a night off each week and the three 
of us plan the menu, cook the meal. and wash 
the dishes. 

BOB: I think it’s a good idea—if Mother would 
trust us in the kitchen and be willing to eat 
whatever we concoct! Let’s try it tomorrow 
evening! 

MRS. BARNETT: This is so sudden! sut it 
sounds like a grand idea to me too! 

BETTY: Here’s another thought. If we are to 
have a Christian home, we must develop a real 
spirit of comradeship among all members of the 
family. I know we are improving but I think 
we still need to do more things together as a 
family. I think that at least once a month we 
should plan something for just the four of us— 
a picnic or a hike, a swim, a game of tennis, or 
attending a concert. I don’t see why we can’t 
sit together in the church services, too—at least 
part of the time. 

BOB: Sounds like another good idea. Speaking 
of doing things together, why can’t we make 
some fudge or popcorn balls tonight when we 
have finished this discussion? 

MR. BARNETT: Fudge or popcorn balls! Why 
not make both? But before we get to that, 
here’s anoher thought for Betty to add to her 
list. Before our home can truly be Christian 
we'll have to worship God together in our home. 
When could we find a time for daily family 
worship? 

MRS. BARNETT: That’s a real problem, and 
I’ve been thinking about it, too. It seems to me 
that the only time we can all be together 
regularly is after breakfast each morning. That 
would mean getting up a little earlier each day. 
Are we willing to do that? (The group is 
thoughtful for a moment.) 

BETTY: It would be pretty hard at first. All 
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of you know how I hate to get up in the morn- 
ing’. But I know it would be worth it, and that 
it would mean ever so much to our family. Let’s 
try it in the morning. 


MR. BARNETT: We will want good devo- 
tional materials for our family worship period, 
and that thought suggests another requirement 
of a real Christian home—Christian literature 
for the home. I talked to Pastor Davis about it 
recently, and he gave me a list of Christian 
books and magazines. Those books, which we 
can gradually purchase, include devotional books, 
biographies of great Christians, a Bible diction- 
ary, 2 Bible commentary, and a concordance. 
BOB: These books and magazines will also 
strengthen our faith as individual Christians. 
Christianity can’t work very well in the home 
unless each individual member of the family i 
an earnest follower of Christ and is constantly 
striving to grow as a Christian. 

MRS. BARNETT: (Earnestly) That is very 
well stated, Bob. After all, that is really the 
basic requirement for a Christian home; all the 
other requirements we have mentioned are de- 
pendent on it. Each one of us should give more 
time to personal prayer, meditation, and Bible 
study, and to the all-important task of serving 
Christ and following him more closely in our 
everyday lives. Betty, read us the list you have 
been making and be sure to include the im- 
portant point which Bob has just made. 
BETTY: 


any other suggestions which have been made by 


(Reads the following list along with 


the young people participating in the skit.) 


1. A Christian heme is a place of understand- 
ing and helpfulness. 


2. A Christian home has a spirit of com- 
radeship. 

3. A Christian home has a spirit of co- 
cperation 

4. In a Christian home the members of the 
family worship God together every day. 

5. A Christian home provides Christian liter- 
ature for all members of the family. 

6. In a Christian home each individual member 
of the faily is an earnest follower of Christ. 
MR. BARNETT: J think that gives us some- 
thing to strive toward as a family. Keep the list, 
Betty, and we'll refer to it in the future to gre- 
fresh these thoughts in our minds. For the 
present, how about singing a few old, familiar 
hymns around the piano—-and then to the kitchen 
for fudge and popcorn balls! (Exeunt Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnett, Betty, and Bob.) 

Narratcr: You can readily see that the Barnett 
family are well on the road toward making 
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Christianity work at home, and they are having 
a lot of fun doing it, too' One of the fine re- 
ults of this particular family council night was 
the beginning of regular family worship in the 
Barnett home. It will be our privilege to share 
one of their daily worship periods. Let’s enter 
into the spirit of worship and make their devo- 
tional service a real worship experience for each 
one of us. 

SCENE III: (The family is seated informally 
in living-room chairs.) 

MR. BARNETT: Our devotional thought for to- 
day is entitled “A Faith for Our Day.” The 
writer of the epistie to the Hebrews tells us 
that faith is a conviction or assurance of things 
not seen. A vital faith has implicit trust in an 
unseen God of love and in spiritual values that 
are unseen, yet eternal. 

The story is told of a man plodding along one 
morning through an exceedingly dense fog. He 
came upon a young lad gazing upward and hold- 
ing his hands in front of him as if he were grasp- 
ing something. 

“What are you doing out here all alone in the 
fog?” inquired the man. 

“I’m flying a kite, sir,” the boy replied. 

The man pretended astonishment. “A kite!” 
he said. “There is no kite up there. I can see 
nothing but fog.” 

“But there is a kite, sir,” protested the boy. 
“T know there is.’ 

“How do you know it, lad? You can’t see a 
thing up there. You can’t hear a sound.” 

“But, sir,” came the reply, “I can feel it pull. 
You take hold of this string, and you ean feel it 
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pull too.” 

Just so ,when we take hold, by faith, of the 
God who is revealed to us in Christ, we can feel 
the pull of the unseen God upon our lives. Al- 
though we cannot see him with our eyes, we can 
feel his presence and power in our lives. We 
can know beyond a shadow of a doubt that he is 
there, guiding and directing our lives and the 
destiny of the universe. 

Such a faith is desperately needed for our day. 
Thick fogs of sin, selfishness, and uncertainty 
surround us. Only a strong unwavering faith in 
Christ, who revealed to us the power and provi- 
dence of God, is sufficient for our day. Only 
such a faith on the part of individual followers of 
Christ can save our homes and all the institutions 
and ideals which we hold dear. 

(Heads bowed) Our Father,, we thank Thee 

for the meaning and purpose which Thou dost 
vive to our lives as individuals and as a family. 
We are thankful that we can come to Thee as a 
family and find strength and guidance for our 
lives. Help us to have a faith in Thee that is 
sufficient to meet the doubts and fears and temp- 
tations of our day, and may we share the faith 
we have in thee with others. Enable us to make 
our home truly Christian and to be an encourage- 
ment to others to build Christian homes. Amen 
NARRATOR: (The four young people taking 
part in the skit stand quietly with the leader.) 
May we sing prayerfully the first stanza of 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 
CLOSING PRAYER: 
young people, to catch a vision of what it means 
to be true fcllowers of our Lord. May we have 
a strong, unwavering faith in Thee, and may 
we put that faith to work in our homes. Help 
us to do some definite and constructive thing 
this week to make our homes more Christian. 
Amen. 

It will be in good taste to have some religious 
instrumental number come up and then fade out 
as the assemblage is dismissed. 


Dear God, enable us, as 


Self development is the problem of every stu- 
dent and more and more are students realizing 
what they can do for themselves. They are 
realizing that “self-discipline comes first; and 
self is our most-to-be-guarded-against enemy.” 
An enterprising groups of our high school stu- 
dents formed a group discussion concerning 
“What do you expect your high school educa- 
tion to give you by way of preparation of for 
living.” 

The leader of a discussion group should be a 
person who is ready: 

1. He should be thoroughly prepared on the 
subject. 
2. He should be open-minded. 
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3. He should be resourceful. 

4. He should prepare an outline, with time 
estimates. 

5. He should brief his group as to the pro- 
cedure. 

6. He should see that 

balanced. 


participation is 


7. He should see that all points receive their 

“just due.” 

S. He should summarize at regular inter- 
vals, thus keeping the discussion moving 
on schedule. 

9. He should have respect and consideration 
for all contributions, rewording those 
which are difficult to understand. 

10. He should begin and start the discussion 
promptly. 

Sounds as though he should be “superman”, 
doesn’t it? But quite the contrary is true. High 
school students are quite capable and do a good 
job with discussion. 

The following outline was used by one girl 
who crganized the discussion mentioned above. 
The other short outlines were outlines prepared 
by the panel members as guides in making their 
contributions. . 
BETTY’S OUTLINE; 

1. Why should the school help the student to 
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be able to face problems after leaving school? 
A. What problems? 
1. Economic 
2. Social 
3. World affairs 
2. Why should the school prepare the student 
to get along with people? 
A. Contact with people 
B. Heredity and environment 
3. Why should the school prepare the student 
for college? 
A. How does this school help? 
1. Required basic courses 
2. Extra-curriculum 
4. What do you, as individuals, expect from 
your education? 
A. Basic knowledge 
B. Capability of thinking for yourself 
C. Publie relations 
POINTS DICK WANTS TO BE SURE TO HIT: 
1. from Betty’s outline 
A. Job, daily necessities, shelter 
B. Meeting people, getting along with them 
C. Realization of his position, what he can 
do about it 
2. from Betty’s outline 
A. To live, to acquire necessities for living, 
to live peacefully 
B. Respect for our fellow man 
3. from Betty’s outline 
A. For background for vocation and avoca- 
tion 
B. Self improvement and broader views to 
different situations 
:. from Betty’s outline 
\. To understand people and thus be better 
equipped to live with them in our own com- 
munities, states, country 
B. We need the above talent if we are to 
survive 
C. We need to be able to meet people to live 
with our world neighbors. 
CONNIE’S POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION 
FOLLOWING BETTY’S OUTLINE 
1. So they will have a better outlook on life 
and know how to face problems. 
2. So they can take an active part in social 
activities. 
So they can express their opinions in ways 
that will bring results. 4 
5. If the school doesn’t prepare the students 
for college, who does? 
Not everyone goes to college. 
Required subjects and their place in our 
curriculum. 
Opinion to be expressed: 
I want the schools to have available subjects 
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which I can take in order to prepare myself for 
nurse’s training. 

KATHERINE’S POINTS FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION FOLLOWING BETTY’S OUTLINE 
Why should schools have required subjects? 

A. Basis for living 

B. Basis for other subjects 
What problems out of school should school help 

you face? 

A. Econcmic 

1. Earning living 
R. Social 
1. Get along with people 
2. Actions, manners, etc. 
What should school give you? 
A. Help you to succeed 
Sewell Cameron, prosecuting Attorney, 
Teachers in Piqua, Ohio 
a. Outlaw failure, makes students try 
b. Study students problems and help over- 
come difficulties 
c. Stopped giving six weeks and final 
exams 
d. Although class poorer in relations, 
higher scholastically and happier students 
How should school prepare you for college? 

A. Give elective courses which give you basis 

for college, 

B. Also elective courses that give you a basis 

for going directly to work. 

The third program planned for the month of 
March may well be along the lines of a United 
Natiens program but considered from the indi- 
vidual attitude. As the individual develops his 
own traits, so goes the collective attitude of the 
peoples of the world. The following suggestion 
for such a program is made, subject to adapta- 
tion by you to your situation. 


Continued on p. 205 
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Baton Twirling is Accepted 
Midwest public schools are going ga-ga over 
baton twirling majorettes, according to ED- 
PRESS. The Nationai Baton Twirling Associa- 
tion and men and women who have published 
Who’s Who in Baton Twirling are promoting the 
activity. A quote from a recent magazine arti- 
cle says: “Baton twirling is here to stay. It has 
earned for itself a place on a par with dancing 
and athletic sports.” 
—Wisconsin Journal of Education 





Famous Proclamation 
Available in Facsimile 

A facsimile reproduction of President Lincoln”s 
Emancipation Proclamation, on five large sheets 
suitable for bulletin board display or for perma- 
nent framing, together with the explanation of 
the background of the Proclamation and its 
issuance, has recently been issued by the National 
Archives. Copies may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents. Price is $1 each. 





Fees Paid 
Athletic Officials 
Colorado has made a recent study of practices 

with respect to fees for officials. The Colorado 
State High Schvol Association does not fix he 
fees which shall be paid, but dependence is placed 
on activities by the Colorado District Board of 
Approved Basketball Officials. The recom- 
mended fees of that organization are: For AA 
games $12.50 if one game is worked and $15.00 
if two games are worked. For A games the fee 
is $10.00 for one game and $12.50 for two games. 
For B games the fee is $7.50 for one game and 
$9.00 for two games. In addition, expense for 
necessary meals and for transportation at the 
rate of 15¢c per mile one way is allowed. 





Camp Fire Girls to 
Celebrate Birthday 
From March 11 through March 17, 1951, the 
Camp Fire Girls will celebrate their forty-first 
birthday and reaffirm that “everybody counts”— 
particularly in service for freedom. During 1951 
the country’s 360,000 Camp Fire Girls will under- 
take activities that emphasize what they them- 
selves—from seven-year-old Blue Birds’ to 
seventeen-year-old Horizon Club girls—can do 
to strengthen democracy. 
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To build up interest in science, the science de- 








partment of the Albuquerque high school pro- 
vides science demonstrations for elementary and 


junior high school classes, according to a report 


in the December School Board Journal. As 
“ambassadors of science,” some 20 junior and 
senior science students go in groups of three or 
four to put on 5-minute science shows for ele- 
mentary school assemblies, E. R. Harrington, 
head of the science department, explains. The 
plan started six years ago, is believed to be part- 
ly responsible for more than quadrupled enroll- 
ment in this year’s high school science classes. 





To stress good English at Benson high school in 
Omaha, the student newspaper recently spon- 
sored a “Correct English Day,” when all students 
wore cardboard badges bearing the picture of a 
bucking broncho. Underneath was written “Cor- 
rect English Day—Don’t Let It Throw You,” 
and a line gave space for the wearer’s name. 
Throughout the day, anyone who erred in Eng- 
lish had to turn in his badge to the teacher, who 
sent it off to the student paper office. Home- 
rooms with the highest percentage of “badged” 
students at the end of the day were awarded 
certificates of merit. 

—Education Summary, Jan. 5, 1951 





Debate Questions for 1952 


In the NFL chapter poll of preference for 1952 
debate questions, Outlawing the Communist 
Party was favered by 73 chapters, Universal 
Military Training by 60, Federal World Govern- 
ment by 43, Anti-trust laws for Unions by 42, 


and Price-wage Controls by 38—The Rostrum 





A series of six choral clinic-workshops have 
been held in Texas during the current school 
year—the final one at West Texas State College 
at Canyon on January 20. 





Scouting in Rural Schools 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York, has pubiished a pamphlet 
entitled Scouting in Rural Schools. It was pre- 
pared by County and Rural Area Superinten- 
dents, Rural Service, National Education Associ- 
ation. and National Committee on Scouting in the 
Schools and Rural Service of Boy Scouts of 
America. 
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An outstanding feature of the United Nations 
Assembly given on October 24th by the American 
government classes at Scott High School, Toledo, 
was the presentation of a four-by-six.foot United 
Nations silk flag to the school. This event pre- 
ceded the dramatization of the work of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council. 


Jack and the Beanstalk, presented by Michigan 
State College Children’s Theatre troup, played 
before a total of 9,000 persons last fall in 
schools in and around Lansing. 





Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, is reported 
tobe planning the distribution of scholarships 
amounting to $50,000 to outstanding young men 
who will be graduated the next three years 
from high schools in towns of less than 15,000 
population. 


More than 1500 Advisers and staff members 
of Pennsylvania school publications met at Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, Allentown, Nov. 10- 
11, for the observance of the 25th Anniversary 
of the founding of the Association and of the 
21st contest to be conducted by the organization. 





“Is he Editorial Page a Modern ‘Lead Let- 
ter’?”, by Dolores P. Van Esky, in the December 
number of The School Press Review describes 
the common faults of editorials in school 
publications. 
Pan America Day 

Pan America Day—the Day of the Americas— 
is observed annually on April 14. An adundance 
of material for the 1951 observance is offered 
to teachers and group leaders by The Section 
of Special Events, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


“Working with the Printer”, by Adelaide M. 
Blaetz, is the title of a feature article in the De- 
cember number of School Press Review. 


According to the December number of Journal 
of Education, Dr. Charles Cole, Amherst College 
president at the College En- 


“reminded those 
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meeting that many 
students who get low grades in college become 
leaders in latr life.” 

Medina High School (Ohio) and Wadsworth 
High School (Ohio) and the American 
Posts of the two communities have put on a con- 
test in each locality to good, clean 
sportmanship and to encourage each to be areal 
visitor. 


trance Examination Board 


Legion 
promote 


A trophy goes to the winning school. 
--Ohio High School Athlete 


We can greatly improve the quality of 
our student-group activities by making 
the physical environment more conducive 
to friendliness, by helping student groups 
find important jobs to do, and by giving 
gether. We can study more intently the 
students opportunities to do them to- 
growing science of group dynamics and 
learn more about the forces operating in 
groups and the techniques for facilitating 
the group process, without dominating it. 
We can recognize the need for helping all 
students to acquire skills of working to- 
gether and of observing the group pro- 
cess for the purpose of continually im- 
proving it.—RUTH STRANG 
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Student leadership 
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So You 
Wer Elected! 


By Bailard and McKown 
This book clearly pictures the qualities 
needed for successful leadership in student 
organizations from the 
clubs, and 


ranging 
organization to from 
formal meetings to the social affairs in 
which all 


dances, parties, and sports events. 


general 
school 
students participate, such as 
It is written for students themselves—to 
help them plan better and more enjoyable 
events and show greater ability to lead 
others if given a chance. List Price, $2.00. 


Send for copies on approval. 
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How We Do It 


OPEN FORUM AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR FORMAL DEBATING 


Debate has for its stated objective, “an at- 
tempt to prove the truth or falsity of contro- 
versal questions.” Both sides, the affirmative 
and negative, engage in research, build their 
cases, and attempt to substantiate their conten- 
tions with evidence and logic. But too often 
more emphasis is placed on winning the debate 
than trying to arrive at a logical solution to the 
problems. One debate manual gives the follow- 
ing advice to the debater, “do not attempt to 
prove more than is necessary; the less you 
undertake to prove, the greater will be your 
chance of establishing your case.” 

In many high schools a new type of approach 
is being tried to help students formulate con- 
victions, opinions, and arrive at logical conclu- 
sions regarding controversal problems. It is 
the open forum discussion plan. 

Washington Park High School at Racine while 
still engaging in formal debating has been ex- 
perimenting with the forum type of program. 
Following is a brief account of one of the forum 
programs. 

On Tuesday evening March 21, the fourth of a 
series of forum-supper discussion meetings, 
sponsored by the Park Forum Debate Club, was 
held in the school cafeteria. The topic for the 
evening was “Control of Atomic Power’. Topics 
taken up at the previous meetings were: Com- 
pulsory Pension Plans, Direct Election of the 
President, and Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Fifty students; including debaters from Saint 
Catherine’s, William MHorlick, and Washington 
Park High Schools of Racine, Wisconsin; and 
Waukegan Township High School of Waukegan, 
Illinois, with their coaches, attended the March 
potluck supper discussion meeting. 

Members of the Park Club and their parents 
prepared the food, which was served in the cafe- 
teria family style. The discussion followed in 
this atmosphere of friendliness. 

The president of the Park Club acted as mod- 
erator. Two forum members gave ten-minute 
informative talks on atomic power. Then the 
issue of control of atomic power was placed be- 
fore the entire group. Many interesting ideas 
and opinions were expressed by the members of 
the audience. 
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At the conclusion of the discussion of atomic 
control, suggestions were made for arranging a 
series of home and home-forum meetings for 
the coming year among the schools represented, 
with probably the addition of Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, and a couple of other schools. Many of the 
students said that they derived a better knowl- 
edge and greater understanding of the problem 
of atemic power and its control and much more 
enjoyment from the meeting than would have 
been possible if a regular debate had been held. 
The forum-disecussion approach relieves the par- 
ticipants of the strain of formal debating, gives 
many more students an opportunity of entering 
into the discussion, and tends to promote good 
fellowship.—WILLARD ISELIN, Debate Coach, 
Washington Park High School, Racine, Wisc. 


GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL BOARD 


A new organization at Hinsdale Township 
High School will make it easier for girls to re- 
ceive vocational counseling during their senior 
year when they are preparing to file applica- 
tions fer college entrance. 

Each senior girl wrete out her choice of vo- 
cations together with a suggestion about the 
choice of speakers from various career fields. 
The girls formed a Senior Girls’ Vocational 
Board and elected a president, secretary, and 
nine members to arrange the programs for the 
regular monthly meetings. Miss Barbara Miller, 
senior girls’ counselor, is adviser to the group. 

A step-by-step procedure has been worked out 
for the programs. For instance, Miss Linda 
Crosby, of the Katherine Gibbs School, was o1 
one of the opening programs for the studies, and 
she spoke on the topics, “Choosing a Vocation” 
and “Opnortunities in the Secretarial Field.’ 

The board has planned for future programs to 
be presented by authorities in home economics, 
nursing, science, art, teaching, and psychology. 
Interests of the girls are also developed through 
arrangements with college counselors, who call 
regularly at the school to tell about their re- 
spective instituions of higher education. 

The Girls’ Vocational Organization will make 
possible the clarification of issues affecting in- 
terests and choices of careers and will vitalize 
the instruction given in social studies classes 
throughout high school.—NAIDENE Goy, Town- 
ship High School, Hinsdale, II. 
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EASTER ASSEMBLY 

The Easter assembly, the last hour on Thurs- 
day before the students left for their Easter 
holiday, was a most unusual presentation of 
Part Il of Handel’s “Messiah”. The speech 
hoirs read portions of the Scriptures including 
the verses normally sung by the choirs, and in 
proper order the contralto and tenor solos were 
played from Columbia records over the public 
address system. 

As the overture to “The Messiah” came into 
the auditorium over the public address system, 
the stage curtains opened slowly revealing an 
illuminated, colored church window above an 
altar covered with an altar cloth and on which 
stood a cross with a single lighted candle on 
The thirty-six members of the two 
speech groups were seated as a divided choir, 
three rows on each side of the altar and facing 
cross-stage (as chancel choirs in the great 
cathedrals). The alternate reading of the 
speech choirs and the excellent vocalists on the 
recordings made a deep impression on our stu- 
dents, and when the half-hour presentation 
ended with the audience standing during the 
recorded singing of “The Hallelujah Chorus”, the 
600 students paid the supreme compliment of 
leaving the auditorium in profound silence and 
orderliness.—W. LEsTER CARVER, Director of 
Speech Choir, Westinghouse Memorial High 
School, Wilmerding, Pa. 

WE WRITE TO JAPANESE STUDENTS 

A letter from a former English teacher at the 
Du Quoin Township High School requested assis- 
tance for her present Japanese students. Mrs. 
Lillian Morris Boner, who is teaching in 
Zoshigarja Junior High School near Sugamo 
prison in Tokyo, is sponsoring an English clup 
for Japanese girls at Otsuma Senior High School, 
also in Tokyo. She writes “They are very eager 
to use their English and want so very much to 
write some high school girls in the U.S. They 
write good English, although sometimes the con- 
struction is charmingly awkward and odd. Mostly 
the meaning is clear.” 


each side. 


The students of the Junior and Senior English 
classes of the Du Quoin high school were inter- 
ested in providing the requested assistance. They 
expect to profit by increased knowledge of a 
foreign young people similar in age to them- 
selves as much as the Japanese will in fheir 
knowledge and practical use of English. Although 
the correspondence was on a purely voluntary 
basis, a list of forty names has been sent air- 
mail to Mrs. Boner. She felt sure there would 
be answers on the return plane.—GERTRUDE 
Morris Librarian, Twp, High School, Du Quoin, 
Illinois. 
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CAREER MONTH 


A program to give information on vocational 
fields resulted in Career Month for Grand June- 
tion High School, Grand Junction, Colorado. 
Working under the supervision of Mrs. Frances 
Hopton, girls’ adviser and Mr. Clyde Granere, 
Assistant Principal, student representatives 
from the student council, the girls’ and boys’ 
leagues, the distributive education department, 
and the vocational school planned the series of 
talks that were given for the juniors and seniors 
of the school. 

Since attendance at the career talks was on a 
voluntary basis, the large turnouts for the meet- 
ings showed that the upper-classmen ' were 
definitely interested in planning for the future. 
The talks, which were held during the 30-minute 
morning homeroom period, covered such fields 
as music, trucking, laboratory, technology, police 
and FBI work, radio, aviation, teaching, engin- 
eering, selling, architecture, journalism, tele- 
phone careers, stenography, medicine, social 
work, athletics, and others. Speakers were, for 
the most part, local men and women who are 
authorities in their own fields. 

In order to increase student participation, 
part of each meeting was reserved for questions 
and discussion. An assembly program built 
around students who had decided on their voca- 
tions prepared the way for the talks and a sum- 
marizing assembly brought the very successful 
month to a close. The response has prompted the 
administration to make Career Month an annual 
event.—LArRRY BOTHELL, Student, High School, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 


A MEMORIAL ROSE GARDEN 

On a plot of ground in the rear of our school 
building stands a rose garden—Anacostia High 
School’s tribute to its former students and 
alumni who gave their lives in World War II. 

At the close of that war, the student council 
desired to honor, in an approximate but simple 
manner, these former students who had made 
the supreme sac:ifice. After much thought, the 
rose garden was decided upon. The plan was to 
have a rosebush for each boy, and in front of 
the bush a bronze placque bearing his name. 
Parents were consulted as to whether or not they 
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had a preference as to the particular variety of 
rose to be used. A few of the parents requested 
that they be allowed to furnish the bush. Need- 
less to say, these requests were granted. The 
other bushes were given by the council. 

The garden was dedicated with appropriate 
exercises in May 1945, on the last school day 
preceding Memorial Day. Parents of all boys 
being honored were invited to attend. Each year 
since then similar exercises have been held, and 
each year parents have received written invita- 
tions to attend. After six years many cf the 
parents still come, some of them having been 
present every year. 

The following Program is a typical sne: 
Master of Ceremonies...Pres., Student Council 


Invocation ......... er ee Minister 
ame Oe Ge FON nv scswcevacccvus Audience 
America the Beautiful ............../ Audience 
FR rrr ere Major Choral Group 
EE OT re ee Minister 
i ee rr Major Choral Group 
The Rose Garden ....Sec. of the Student Council 


(a reading) 


Roll of Honor ....Treas. of the Student Council 


Ster Bpangied Banner ....2seseccens Audience 
PO sc aewews Vice Pres. of the Student Council 
EE ere ee eee Minister 


Last Verse of America .........sseeed Audience 

Various ministers from neighborhood churches 
are invited to participate. An attempt is made to 
have different ones each year, so that all who 
wish to take part may do so. The reading by 
the secretary and the choral selections are varied 
from time to time. 

Due to the scarcity of materials, it was impos- 
sible to obtain the bronze name placques until 
two years ago. At the service in 1949, these 
bronze placques were dedicated. So after five 
years, the Memorial Garden, completed, was 
given to the school as a tribute to those who 
justly deserved it.—ETHet L. SmitH, Adviser, 
Anacostia High School, Washington, D.C. 

WISCONSIN STUDENT COUNCIL 
CONVENTION 

October 20 and 21 were great days at Rufus 
King High School. From all over the state—as 
far away as Superior, New Richmond, and Rice 
Lake in the north; Prairie du Chien and La 
Crosse in the west; Beloit and Janesville in the 
south; and Milwaukee, Sheboygan, and Port 
Washington in the east— came 350 delegates to 
meet for their 16th Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Association of Student Councils. 

These were a busy two days and happy ones, 
too, with lots of good fellowship, new friends, 
and new acquaintances from among these small 
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but select groups from eighty-six high school 
in the state. 

The convention opened with a bang on Friday 
morning, October 20, when State President Ed- 
ward Williams of King called the convention to 
order. One of Milwaukee’s finest youth leaders, 
the Reverend Dr. Everett McNair of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, gave the invocation and 
set the spiritual and serious phase of the busy 
meetings which were to follow. Mayor Frank 
P. Zeidler of Milwaukee welcomed the young 
people to the city Dr. William M. Lamers, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, followed 
with a commendation and a word of welcome to 
these young high school citizens and their faculty 
sponsors; and Ralph G. Chamberlin, Principal of 
the Rufus King High School, greeted the g:oup 
on behalf of the faculty and students of the 
school. The convention’s keynote adaress which 
dealt with the convention’s theme, “Youth’s Re- 
sponsibility for Peace”, was delivered by Dr. J. 
Martin Klotsche, President of Milwaukee State 
Teachers’ College; and the convention was on 
its way. 

These young people had some problems which 
they wanted to discuss and to which they wished 
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to find some possible solutions. Among the 
problems they had planned to discuss in the small 
meetings which were to be held in the 
afternoon were— 


group 


1. How can student councils help in solving 
the teen-age driving problem? 

2. What activities can student councils 
mote in support of government safety and 


pro- 


defense measures? 

3. What can student councils do to overcome 
the recent unfavorable publicity relative to 
teen-agers? 

4. How does your school go about encouraging 
better community, home, and school rela- 
tionships ? 

5. What part does your student council play 
in aiding various rehabilitation organi- 

zations ”? 

Peautiful weather made it possible for the 
delegates to have their luncheon out in the Sta- 
dium, thereby adding a little picnic flavor to the 
occasion. Luncheon over, the delegates were off 
in a caravan of ten buses to see some of the 
points of interest in the city: Lincoln Memorial 
Drive, the Filtration Plant, City Hall, County 
Court House, the Sunken Gardens at Mitchell 
Park, and the Washington Park Zoo. Pupils in 
the speech classes at King High School served as 
commentators on this sight-seeing tour. Then 
back to the building and into the small group 
meetings for discussion of the questions men- 
tioned above. Fifteen small groups, three for 
each topic, gave plenty of opportunity for every 
delegate to get in and participate in the discussion 
of the question before them. Each group had a 
student leader and a recording secretary who had 
been chosen from _ representative 

prepared for the job before them. 

The discussion groups were lively affairs, as in- 

dicated in the reports of the recording 

taries made before the general delegate assem- 
bly on Saturday morning. 

At 5 o’clock on Friday afternoon the small 
group discussions were over, and then came the 


previously 
schools and 


secre- 


population meetings and the selection of a slate 
of officers for the coming year, to be voted on 
Saturday morning. For the banquet Fyiday even- 
ing, the high school cafeteria was thronged with 
hungry, happy, young people. Wally Meyer, 
internationally known song leader who has led 
groups of children and adults in singing in almost 
every corner of Europe, was on hand to lead the 
diners in a songfest. Then Bob Crosby, Sec- 
retary of the Northwest Branch of the Y.M.C.A.., 
gave a down-to-earth talk on “The Place of the 
Student Council in the School”. From the ban- 
quet the young people went to the football game 
in the adjacent Stadium. Then they rushed back 
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into the high school gymnasium for the dance, 
which was the culmination of a very eventful 
day. Taps at 11:30 P.M. sent the guests off to 
the homes of pupils at Rufus King High School. 

On Saturday morning the adult group sponsors 
were back at the high school at £ o’clock for 
breakfast followed by a business and policy 
mecting. At 9:30 o’clock the student delegates 
were assembled in the high school auditorium 
to hear the reports of the various discussion 
group recorders and to elect officers for 1951. 

Dr. Albert Schwab of Germany, who is study- 
ing student councils in the United States, was 
one of the interesting convention guests. He 
had an opportunity to meet and talk with several 
young people from Germany who are now at- 
tending high schools in Wisconsin and who were 
specially invited guests. 

So ended a wonderful two days of fellowship, 
entertainment, and business. Next year the 
State Association will meet at Beloit for its 
17th Annual Convention.—FILLMORE C. LAUN, 
Council Adviser, Rufus King High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 





ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
Continued from p. 198 
SCENE: The stage is decorated with pennants 
upon which are slogans: for example: 
TO BE RESPECTED, RESPECT OTHERS. 
{F YOU CO-OPERATE TO HELP OTHERS, 
OTHERS WILL COOPERATE TO HELP 
YOU. 
LOOK FOR THE GOOD IN PEOPLE, 
THEN YOU SHALL GROW BETTER 
YOURSELF. 
SPEAK WELL OF YOUR FRIEND; OF 
YOUR ENEMY SAY NOTHING. 
THE FIRE YOU KINDLE FOR YOUR 
ENEMY OFTEN BURNS YOURSELF 
MORE THAN HIM. 
DON’T BELITTLE THOSE AT THE TOP; 
STRIVE CEASELESSLY TO GET THERE. 
1’ YOU WISH TO SEE EVERYBODY RE- 
CEIVE JUSTICE, THEN DON’T DENY 
FAIR PLAY TO ANYBODY. 
PLAY HARD AND FAIR, BE LOYAL TO 
YOUR TEAMMATES AND GENEROUS TO 
YOUR OPPONENTS. 
TIME: Now 
PLACE: Your school 
ACTION: An interview in which foreign students 
are interviewed and representatives of the Junior 
Red Cross Council, Community Chest, Crippled 
Children’s Fund, Tuberculosis Seal Sale, and 
similar groups are brought before the student 
body to show the students an over-all picture of 
what the school has done to improve social con- 
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ditions in that community, the nation, and the 
world. (Note: If the foreign students have been 
in a country where Care packages or Red Cross 
packages have been received, they will have good 
points to bring out.) 

These program suggestions run along the same 
line, but it seems wise to bring out numbers of 
the serious thoughts which students today are 
having. Each student seems to be more and more 
conscious of what his job will be as an adult, as 
the head of a family, as a citizen of his country, 
and as a member of the organization of nations 
of the world. In your assembly programs, give 
that student the kind of program which will aid 
the way he thinks and help him to form opinions. 





FINANCING ACTIVITIES 
Continued from p. 188 

Coffee and soda pop go well together for 
a selling oranization, because when the 
soda pop sales decline with the thermom- 
eter reading the inverse is true of coffee 
sales. The two items taken together can 
yield a fairly constant average of profit 
per game as the season progresses. This 
assumes a reasonable fraction of the 
crowd will be adults. 

Forty to fifty cups per pound of coffee 
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seems to be the general rule of the ven- 
dors. At ten cents per cup the coffee 
should return more than double the cost 
of supplies. With a profit leeway as large 
as this, the sellers can afford to be gener- 
ous with respect to quality of the drink. 

If facilities are available, it is ideal to 
make the coffee at the site of sales; if not, 
the coffee may be made elsewhere shortly 
before selling time and brought to the sel- 
ling booth in insulated containers. 

Again, data on past sales (number of 
cups sold and percent of crowd buying, 
related to the weather) will be valuable 
in anticipating sales and ordering sup- 
plies. 

Popcorn is a lucrative sales item. Some 
schools buy the popcorn already popped 
and sell from a popcorn warmer. Greater 
profit may be made by having a popping 
machine and doing the popping at the site 
of sales. The inexperienced student op- 
erator should be able to make his oraniza- 
tion a profit of seven cents on a ten cent 
box of popcorn, not including the negligi- 
ble depreciation of the machine. 

Salesmen of popcorn machines state 
that sixty-five percent of the crowd will 
buy popcorn when available. One has only 
to anticipate the size of the crowd and 
know the popping capacity of the machine 
in order to predict how much popcorn can 
be sold, what time to begin popping and 
the net profit which may be anticipated. 

Many schools find they are losing po- 
tential sales because the capacity of their 
popping machine is not adequate to serve 
the crowd. This can be compensated for 
by having the popcorn people out popping 
up a reserve of two or three hours before 
game time, but there is apt to be consider- 
able resistance on part of a student and 
advisor in this respect. It is better to get 
a popcorn machine of adequate capacity. 
Nor can maximum profits be made from 
buying popcorn and supplies at the corner 
grocery. The raw corn should be bought 
in 100 lb. bags, shortening and boxes in 
proportion. 

Candy. Human nature seems to allow 
people to pay ten cents for a five cent bot 
tle of soda pop. The greatest objection 
to selling candy bars is the fact that at 
five cents per bar the profit is little over 
one cent per sale and consequently not 
worth the effort. This objection should 
be countered by the fact that, given the 
opportunity, one hundred to one hundred 
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fifty percent of the crowd will buy a candy 
bar. These pennies can add up to dollars 
which may finance a small organization 
with modest financial needs; and there is 
very little work in preparation and clean- 
up. 

Ice Cream. Gathering data for predict- 
ing sales of ice cream is especially valu- 
able for those schools which order and 
store ice-cream. 

Some schools are able to prevail upon a 
wholesaler with a refrigerated truck to 
come into the sales area and permit the 
students to sell from the truck. This al- 
lows the students an unlimited supply of 
ice cream with no risk on unsold merch- 
andise. 

Other items. Many schools have been 
selling some or all of the previously men- 
tioned items at their school functions. An 
experimental group might well be set up 
to offer for sale previously untried mer- 
chandise. Some arrangement may be made 
to minimize the risk of this experimental 
group until they have established sales 
records for various items not traditionally 
offered. Basketball season, with its crowds 
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which are usually smaller than football 
crowds, can well serve as the laboratory 
for these sales experiments. 

After sales data is gathered and evalu- 
ated, it will doubtless show a great vari- 
ance in sales experience. Probably the 
best results, percentagewise, will be re- 
vealed when the crowds were the smallest. 
The sales data may lead the investigator 
to conclude that much more can be sold 
than has been sold, and that taken on a 
school-wide basis the student organiza- 
tions can make much more money from 
selling concessions than they have in the 
past. To make the necessary changes 
which will yield greater profits, the one 
in charge will probably consider the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Are the present facilities adequate to 
handle the potential volume? Is there 
enough counter space for the customers 
to have the opportunity to buy? Are the 
concessions stands well located, well light- 
ed and attractive? Is the equipment in 
use capable of supplying the demands; if 
not, what equipment is needed, and how 
it be obtained? 

2. Are there enough sales people to han- 
dle the crowd? If not, how can more be 
obtained? The answer may lie in dividing 
the concessions for one game among more 
student groups. 

3. Has an effort been made to determine 
which items will sell well when carried 
into the stands, and which do not? 

1. Have various methods of purchasing 
foodstuffs and supplies been considered, 
in an effort to find the most efficient 
method and the one which minimizes the 
costs, so that the profits to the student 
organizations are greater? 

5. Where is the saturation point in the 
number of workers and salespeople, also 
in the variety of foodstuffs offered, be- 
yond which criterion number one is vio- 
lated (dollars of income compared to 
worker’s time and effort.) 

These are factors which influence the 
volume of sales and the amount of net 
profit. 

Another factor which influences sales 
volume is the purchasing power of the 
crowd. Naturally the economic condition 
of the locality effects this, but so does the 
size of the crowd. The size of the crowd 
is effected by the success the team is en- 
joying throughout the season and by the 
time of day the game is played. In gen- 
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eral, night games outdraw afternoon 
The method of handling football 
concessions in 1951, when the athletic 
field is equipped with lights for night 
games, should be somewhat different than 
in 1935 when the games were played in the 
afternoon and the dollar was harder to 
get. 

The concessionaire should remain alert 
to the crowd’s capacity to spend and re- 
vise his method of merchandising as soon 
as a trend is detectable. 

Criterion number three, the educational 
value to the students of the money-raising 
activity, should be given some attention. 
Unexploited opportunities exist here, too. 

In most instances, students do the ac- 
tual work and the selling in these con- 
cessions sales, and derive a great deal of 
experience and practical knowledge there- 
from. But what other learning exper- 
ience do they miss? The writer would 
like to plump for one in particular: the 
counting of the money when the sales are 
finished. 

Often the advisors see that the booth 
is properly closed and equipment cleaned 
and returned to its proper place, then put 
the cash box under their arms and dis- 
miss the student workers. The students 
need the experience of counting the cash 
until it checks, then reconciling this fig- 
ure with the merchandise sold (implying 
the taking of an inventory of merchan- 
dise before and after sale), rolling the 
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coins in paper wrappers, sorting the bills 
according to denominations, and straight- 
ening the bills so the picture shows in 
the same position on each bill in the stack. 
Very few students have had this exper- 
ience. For that matter, not many teach- 
ers have rolled coins or realize that the 
banks would like to have the paper money 
sorted in a particular fashion. It is only 
fair to those who will handle the money 
later that the coins be wrapped and the 
bills sorted, in order to minimize time in 
counting. The money belongs to the stu- 
dent organizations and should rightfully 
be handled by the students, under the sup- 
ervision of the advisor. It is a protection 
for the advisor to have students handle 
the money under his supervision, as op- 
posed to handling the money himself with 
no students present. 

This proposal that the students count 
the money after sales has one drawback. 
At a time when everyone is tired and 
wants to go home, the inexperienced stu- 
dent will require longer to count the mon- 

y than an adult. But not much longer. 
And the student learns something, he will 
have no other opportunity in school to 
learn. 

Criterion number four, the cost of par- 
ticipating in extra curricular activities, 
is one which can stand much atte ition. 
It is doubtful that anyone would argue 
with the tenet that the cost to the stu- 
dents participating should be kept as low 
as possible. Any additional money which 
accrues to a student organization from 
increased sales and profits can well be 
used to reduce or eliminate dues, provide 
more free admissions to school parties 
and in other ways reduce the cost to the 
students who are participating in the ex- 
tra curricular program. 

These suggestions may well form the 
basis for a study originated by the stu- 
dent council and employing the help of a 
faculty committee activated by the coun- 
cil. The study may reveal need for in- 
vestigating other related fields. For ex- 
ample, it might become the springboard 
for a survey on the cost to students of 
participating in extra curricular activi- 
ties; or better, result from such an initial 
survey. It may reveal the need for an 
awards system which will recognize the 
time and effort of the student workers 
and salespeople. It can be the agency 
which discovers the need for budgets on 
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the part of all student organizations, or 
the advisability of evaluating the activ- 
ities of one or all of these organizations. 
Since financing a student group is an in- 
teral part of the activities of the group, 
a study in financing student activities can 
lead almost anywhere, and the direction 
will surely be toward more educational 
profit from the extra curricular program. 
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